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It is essential for those having a commodity to sell to contact as many 
prospective purchasers as possible. Quite naturally better prices are 
obtained where these purchasers are assembled and where they compete 
with each other in the buying. A producer will contact more buyers in a 
single day at a CENTRAL MARKET than will visit his home ranch in a 
year. CENTRAL MARKETS establish prices for which reason producers 


have a vital interest in their receiving good livestock. 


BOSTON 
































DENVER is the largest CENTRAL MARKET for sheep in the nation. 
As such it has a large collection of buyers and distributes over the entire 
country. It is handy for the western range man to ship to—for the middle 
western and eastern packers to purchase at. It has paid large dividends 
to those growers who chose to ship there—it will do likewise for YOU. 


Tune in on KOA at 6 A.M., 
KLZ at 6:30 A.M., KFKA- 
KVOR 12:45 P.M., and KOA 
3:45 P.M. for up-to-the- 


minute market information. 
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Plus Values in 


Cane Molasses 
Many users credit it with 


being helpful in preventing 





lambing paralysis. 











... AND SO DO YOUR PROFITS! * 


Feeders say Hawaiian Cane Molasses makes for quick gains and top mar- 
ket prices. Breeders and range men recommend Cane Molasses for eco- 


nomical maintenance of ewes and rams in healthy, vigorous condition. THE PACIFIC MOLASSES 


qYou can make profitable use of lower-cost damaged or off-grade feed 
stuffs by mixing them with Cane Molasses. It's the most appetizing feed 

known—high in minerals and vitamins—nearly 100 per cent digestible. [If COMPANY, LTD. 
your Feed Dealer cannot supply you, write to us. Ask for free illustrated 


booklets. 215 Market Street - - San Francisco 

















CONGRATULATIONS 


To the Sheepmen on their 25th ANNUAL 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


to be held at 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, 


AUGUST 27 and 28 


Under management of the National 
Wool Growers Association 





This sale the past 25 years has been an outstanding event for the sheepmen and 
a symbol of progress to the sheep industry as a whole. 


We heartily commend the Officers and Directors of the National Wool Growers 
Association and Breeders for the fine work in developing and continuing the Nation's 
outstanding Ram Sale these many years. 


To anyone in the market for the best Breeding Stock we highly recommend you 
plan to attend this sale, as you can make your selections from the outstanding flocks 
of the country. 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


a 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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The Secretary Reports from Washington 


Washington, D. C. 
August 6, 1940 
ITH more of disgust than surprise, I find myself in 
the heat of Washington at the last hour for writing 
my report for the August Wool Grower. 

The business here is the wool program for war time. 
Last November I reported an abortive conference on the 
same topic held in October. Then in July I reported some 
June discussions with officials of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission over the possibility of storage of Aus- 
tralian wools in the United States, to remain the property 
of the British government but to be available if needed 
for use by American mills. Some of the Commission offi- 
cials appear to feel that I told too much. I felt I was merely 
telling growers what the dealers and manufacturers already 
knew. 

Being more careful this time, I can properly say that 
the plan of having a reserve supply of wool in this country, 
as a part of the defense program, is again under discussion. 
In accordance with the promise reported on this page in 
July, the growers’ representatives were notified, and dis- 
cussed the question with two members of the Defense Com- 
mission and members of the staff last week. President Ward- 
law, Byron Wilson, C. J. Fawcett and I were at the confer- 
ences. Fawcett and I are remaining here on call for further 
contacts before the decision is made. 

The following official statement by the Commission 
was published in the papers on August 1: 


For War Wool Supply 


Davis Says Board Is Planning Foreign 
Product Storage 


Special to The New York Times 


Washington, July 31—Chester C. Davis, member 
of the National Defense Advisory Commission in charge 
of agricultural problems, confirmed reports today that 
the commission is developing plans for the storage in this 
country of foreign wool as a strategic reserve. 

He assured domestic wool growers that Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., member of the commission for raw mate- 
rials, agreed with him that all possible efforts should be 
made to protect the interest of domestic producers. 

“The storage plans are still in a stage of negotiation,” 
he said. “Rumors have been circulated in the trade about 
these negotiations even though they are still in a prelimi- 
nary status. 

“Because of such discussion, it appears desirable to 
state for the benefit of domestic wool producers that Mr. 
Stettinius and I are in complete agreement that in under- 
taking these measures for national defense, every effort 
will be made to protect and safeguard the interests of the 
domestic producer.” 

Everyone who knows Chester C. Davis will be satisfied 
that no arrangement for a war wool supply will be entered 
into without proper protection of wool growers in the domes- 
tic market. 

Any present discussion of wool prices is complicated 


by the fact that there is no basis for establishing world 


values. Australian and New Zealand clips are the property 
of the British government. Seventy-five thousand bales of 
Australian fine wools were released. last fall for purchase by 
American mills or dealers at prices ranging downward from 
a top of 95 cents at Boston for best staple wools. We have 
no later idea of the British government’s idea of wool values. 

In South Africa, Great Britain has agreed to support 
the market so as to insure prices to growers in line with those 
paid to growers in Australia. There are rumors that the 
South African wools will be taken over by Great Britain, 
but there is no official announcement on this. 

Then, South American markets are officially free and 
open. Those markets advanced sharply last fall, but like 
Boston, declined greatly this year. The United States was a 
minor buyer of apparel wool in South America before the 
war. That clip is less in weight than our own clip. It used 
to be sold to Holland, Germany, France, Italy, and England. 
All those countries except England are now shut off. Eng- 
land can buy and transport South American wools, but 
whether she needs them, or will buy them, is not known in 
Boston or Washington. Anyway, she has not been doing 
anything in South America of late, although around 70 mil- 
lion pounds of old wools are on hand there. And the new 
clip will be coming off in a few weeks. 

So the value of South American wools seems to depend 
upon what the United States will pay for them. The recent 
market there has been declining, as at Boston. And it is 
difficult, or impossible, to know the world price of wool 
today. 

The recent conference at Havana, for establishment of 
defense and economic solidarity among republics of the 
Western Hemisphere is reported as having been very suc- 
cessful. No details as to agreements on disposition of export 
products. have been announced, but it could be that the 
United States will aid the South American wool market and 
thereby strengthen it. 

The Congress has voted 150 million dollars for cloth- 
ing equipment for our military forces. Contracts for woolen 
materials in large volume should be forthcoming quite soon 
and should help the situation in Boston and the West, even 
if civilian demand for woolen materials continues to lag as 
it has for several months. 

The latest news and opinion from Boston, as of August 
5, is printed in this issue as received from C. J. Fawcett. 

* * * 

I am sorry I could not have studied and commented 
upon the July lamb market statistics which Miss Young 
has prepared for this issue. Of course, there was an increase 
in slaughter in some of the weeks and a hot weather decline 
in dressed prices at New York. I hope that some day we 
may know more about these declines, that is, whether the 
lower dressed price is caused by increased supplies, or 
whether the price is lowered to make easier selling in 
New York while at the same time insuring a normal pro- 
cessor’s margin. F. R. Marshall 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


The regular midsummer meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will be held, Tuesday evening, 
August 27, 1940, at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Range Code Revision 


HANGES in the regulations that 


govern the use of the public do- 
main in Taylor Grazing Districts were 
considered at a conference in Denver, 
July 15 to 20, attended by two advi- 
sory board members from each grazing 
region and twelve officials of the Graz- 
ing Service of the Department of the 
Interior, including Director of Grazing 
R. H. Rutledge, Chief of Range Man- 
agement E. N. Kavanagh, Hearings 
Officer J. H. Leech of Washington, 
D. C., and regional graziers. 


Study and discussion of the confer- 
ence was centered in a volume of sug- 
gestions for changes in the range code 
worked out earlier this year by local 
and district meetings of advisory board 
members. Decisions reached at the 
Denver conference have not been made 
known officially to the National Wool 
Grower, but it is understood that the 
revised code will be submitted by the 
Grazing Service to both national live- 
stock organizations before it is official- 
ly approved. 


Representation from the advisory 
boards at the Denver conference was 
made up of the following men: Ari- 
zona: Wayne Gardner and Tony Wal- 
ters; Colorado: Dan Hughes and Kelso 
Musser; Idaho: Merle Drake and Rolly 
Babcock; Montana: Frank O’Connell 
and F. C. Wright; Nevada-California: 
Gordon Griswold and Pressley Dorris; 
New Mexico: A. Dee Brownfield, 
Floyd Lee, and John Davenport; Ore- 
gon: Fred Phillips and Pat Cecil; Utah: 
James L. Nielson and C. N. Bagley; 
Wyoming: John Hay and Dan Hudson. 


Organization of National 
Advisory Board Council 


EMBERS of Taylor Grazing Dis- 
trict Advisory Boards attending 

the Denver conference (July 15-20), to 
consider changes in the range code, or- 


ganized the National Advisory Board 


Council for the purpose of furthering 
the “interest of the users of the public 
domain under jurisdiction of the Graz- 
ing Service in the public land states 
and for such other purposes as from 
time to time may be determined upon 
by the Board of Directors.” 

The organization, according to in- 
formation at hand, was set up as a 
voluntary agency, entirely independent 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


RAM SALES 
Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton: August 
23 


National Ram Sake, Salt Lake City: 
August 27-28 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
September 28 


Colorado Ram Sale, Montrose: Sep- 
tember 30 


CONVENTIONS 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers Association, Salt Lake City: 
August 27 


American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Ft. Worth, Texas: Janu- 
ary 7-9, 1941 


SHOWS 


Pacific International Livestock Show, 
Portland: October 5-12 


Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Omaha: Oc- 
tober 6-12 


Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco: October 16-23 


Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: October 26-November 1 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
November 8-14 


American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City: November 9-16 


International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 30-December 7 


National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver: January 11-18, 1941 











The National Wool Crowe, 


of the Grazing Service and its syb. 

divisions. All members of advisory 

boards automatically become member 

of the council, and licensees or per. | 
mittees of the grazing districts may be. 

come members upon the payment of 

an annual fee of $1. Dues of advisory 

board members will be $2. 

Gordon Griswold of Elko, Nevada, 
president of the Nevada Wool Grower; 
Association, is president of the new or. 
ganization; A. D. Brownfield of New 
Mexico, first vice president; Dan 
Hughes of Colorado and Merle Drake. 
former president of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, second vice presi- 
dents, and C. N. Bagley of Utah, sec. 
retary-treasurer. 





Public Land Hearings 
Postponed 


E August 12 opening of the hear- 

ings under the McCarran resolv- 
tion $.241, providing for an investiga- 
tion of all matters pertaining to the 
sale, purchase and administration of all 
federal government lands, has _ been 
postponed until some time in Septem- 
ber. Senator McCarran, who heads the 
committee appointed to conduct the 
hearings, has been unable to leave | 
Washington. It is expected, that the 
dates and places of hearings will be 
announced this month. 

These public hearings will be held in 
cities or communities readily accessible 
to individuals, livestock interests, graz- 
ing associations and other organizations 
interested in the general subject to be 
covered by the investigation, and will be 
held in all states affected by the Taylor 
Grazing Act, Senator McCarran has 
stated. Full opportunity is to be ac- 
corded every person, organization and 
association to appear before the com- 
mittee. 

The postponement of these hearings 
gives officials of organizations and in- 
dividuals interested in making an ap- 
pearance sufficient time to prepare 
themselves. The location and time of 
the various meetings will undoubtedly 
be published in local newspapers 
throughout the range country. 
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Rambouillets 


Consignors 
Adney Sisters 
Voyle Bagley 
George L. Beal & Sons... 
Mark Bradford 
Branch Agricultural College. 
F, R. Christensen 
S. E. Christensen 
Dwight E. Hansen 
E. $. Hansen & Sons___.__ 
wee s ee... 
A. E. Holmquist & Son. 
George A. Jorgenson & Son______ 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 
Montana State College ____ 
Nielson Brothers Sheep Co._.__. 
DeVon H. Peterson_____________. 
See ee 
M. J. Udy- pabaannsciscetbass 
University a WT icine 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Corriedales 
| een te roeree eee 
King Brothers Co.____ spect 
Jerry King owe ne 
J. W. Matthews... 
M. C. Naegle—. 























‘Co. 
Casten Olsen 


A. Foster Rhoades mn oe ee 





Crecon Olsen... 


Laidlaw & Brockie_ 


Sessile 
A. T. Sooner & Sea 


Romneys 
Montana State College.____________ 


Cross breds 


CorRIEDALE-RAMBOUILLETS: 
Voyle Bagley : 
wren 2. Fee 
CoTswoLD-RAMBOUILLETsS: 

A. Foster Rhoades._......_________ 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLETS: 

Mark Bradford a 
Mark B. Hanson_. Rein. 
A. E. Holmquist & Sons. 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 
J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 








Single 
Studs 


2 
2 
4 
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August 27-28, 1940 
Union Stock Yards — North Salt Lake 


Reg. Range 

Rams Rams 

5 15 

5 10 
5 

5 8 
5 

5 15 

10 

5 25 

10 

5 10 

10 24 

5 10 
a 

) 25 
5 
5 
5 
5 

8 

5 

20 

5 

50 

60 
3 

5 

12 

5 

10 

20 

10 

20 

































































Single 
Consignors Studs 
William Nicholas ——— ~~~ 
Casten Olsen 
John J. Wolton 
Suffolks 
Miched Berchy — ££ 
Bruce M. Barnard Co._____-_--_- 
Bartlett Brothers 
Canadian Pacific Railway______- 3 
Clarindale Stock Farm... 1 
Floyd T. Fox..__. 4 
a —eR SE Ea 1 
Walter P. Hubbard 1 
Mack J. Knight 1 
Laidlaw & Brockie 
George C. Mann a - 
Montana State College ..__ 3 
Nephi Suffolk Sheep Assn.______. 1 
S. P. Nielsen & Sons 3 
W. S. O’Neil 4 
Estate of J. H. Patrick ___ 4 
Douglas Piggot 1 
George Q. Spencer 
Suffolkdale Meadows ——— 4 
Thomas & Patrick ..___ 3 
University of Idaho ________ 3 
Howard Vaughn 1 
John J. Wolton 1 
Hampshires 
Morgan Ballard ——— —____ 1 
Robert Blastock - 3 
R. E. Brown 1 
Canadian Pacific Railway_____. 
Jack Eastman & Sons 
E. P. Ranch 
H. L. Finch 3 
Foothills Farm 2 
R. W. Hogg & Sons 2 
J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons... 2 
C. M. Hubbard & Son____________. 1 
Walter P. Hubbard...» 2 
Matthews Brothers —._____________ 2 
Malcolm Moncreiffe —.______ 3 
Montana State College ________ 2 


Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 3 
Casten Olsen 











W. S. O’Neil 2 
Albert Pearson —— ~~ _____. 1 
Goon A, Tit ste 

E. H. Street & Son 1 
Utah State Agricultural College. 2 


1700 Entries in National Ram Sale 


Reg. Range 
Rams Rams 
100 
15 
12 
20 
20 
5 
5 a7 
8 
30 
15 18 
( 2) 5 
(5 ewes) 
5 
50 
15 
10 
( 10 )20 
(10 ewes) 
( 10 ) 24 
(10 ewes) 
15 
( 2% } 75 
(5 ewes) 
5 
5 
5 45 
8 
5 
5 90 
3 
6 
3 
5 
40 
5 15 
5 55 
5 
3 5 
5 
5 90 
4 
7 0 
15 
5 
5 


oJ] 








Texas Sales and Shows 


Special Corriedale Sale 


— hundred purebred and registered 

Corriedale ewes and rams were 
auctioned at an average price of $32.50 
a head at San Angelo, Texas, on July 19. 


Consignors to the sale, which was 
conducted by Bill Fields and Nelson 
Johnson, included King Bros. Co. and 
Malcolm Moncreiffe of Wyoming, Gil- 
breath Bros. of Colorado, Philmont 
Ranch of New Mexico, Crane Bros., 
James Harper, Richard Hoyt of Cali- 
fornia and others. 


For a Moncre?ffe stud ram $155, the 
high figure of the sale, was paid by 
J. B. Foster of Kent, Texas, and the 
14 other stud rams sold within a price 
range of $30 to $50. 


The ewes, 115 in number, brought 
from $25 to $62.50, the latter price 
being paid by Duwain E. Hughes of 
San Angelo. 





San Angelo’s Sheep Show 


gy SATURING competition in three 

breeds, the San Angelo Sheep 
Show was held Tuesday, July 30. In 
the Rambouillet division, Wallace 
Dameron judged the yearling ram of 
Nielson Brothers, Ephraim, Utah, the 
winner of the $150 first prize. Wynn 
S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, won the 
second prize of $50 in this division. 
Third prize of $25 went to R. O. Shef- 
field, San Angelo breeder. L. F. 
Hodges, Sterling City, captured the 
fourth prize of $15 while Day & White, 
Fort Stockton, took the fifth prize of 
$10. 


L. F. Hodges of Sterling City cap- 
tured both first and second places in 
the yearling Rambouillet ewe division, 
taking the prizes of $75 and $25 respec- 
tively. Third prize of $15 went to 
Miles Pierce of Ozona. R. O. Sheffield 
of San Angelo took the $10 fourth place 
award. 


In the Corriedale division, Malcolm 
Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming, cap- 
tured the $50 first place award in the 
yearling ram division. King Brothers, 
Laramie, Wyoming, took the second 
prize of $25, also fourth place prize of 
$5. Moncreiffe took the third place 
award of $10. 

R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Cali- 
fornia, took first prize of $25 with his 
ram lamb in the Corriedale division, 
also third prize of $10. Second prize of 
$15 was taken by H. C. Noelke & Son, 
Sheffield, and Mrs. Nancy Frost Camp- 
bell, Dixon, California, took the fourth 
prize of $5. 

First prize of $25 for the best Cor- 
riedale yearling ewe went to Malcolm 
Moncreiffe. Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah, took second award of 
$15; H. C. Noelke & Son took third 
prize of $10 and King Brothers took 
fourth prize of $5. 

In the Delaine show, Bade Brothers, 
Sterling City, took first prizes of $10 
in both the aged ram and the aged ewe 
divisions. Second prize in aged ram 
competition went to H. C. & Geo. Jo- 
hanson, Brady. Third prize was taken 
by the entry of Clyde Glimp, Lometa. 

H. C. and George Johanson took 
second prize in the aged ewe classifi- 
cation. Bade Brothers took third prize. 
L. P. Clark of Copperas Cove took 
fourth and fifth prizes, while Clyde 
Glimp took sixth place award. 

H. C. and George Johanson, Brady, 
took first prizes in both yearling ram 
and yearling ewe classes. Bade Broth- 
ers took second and fourth awards in 
the yearling ewe division, while Clyde 
Glimp took the third prize. 

Guy Powell, Gatesville, received sec- 
ond prize in yearling ram competition. 
L. P. Clark took third and sixth places. 
Milroy Powell, Gatesville, won fourth 
prize. Clyde Glimp’s entry placed fifth. 

Champion ram award of $75 and 
champion ewe award of $50, both went 
to the entries of Bade Brothers, Sterl- 
ing City. 

No competitions were held for the 
Hampshires, Romeldales or Crossbreds. 


San Angelo’s Sale 


EN hundred seventy-five sheep sold 

for $35,221 through the sales ring 

at San Angelo, Texas, July 30, 31, Av. 

gust 1, 2, following the San Angel 

show. This made an average of $32.76 
per head for all entries. 

The Rambouillet breed had an aver. 
age of $34.76 for the 481 head con- 
signed, with the 35 stud rams averaging 
$95.15 and the 42 ewes, $31. Pens of 
five to ten sold at $40 to $50 per head, 

The champion ram of the show, con- 
signed by Nielson Bros., Ephraim, 
Utah, was bought by Ainslie Turner of 
Water Valley for $250. Later in the 
sale a stud ram consigned by Day & 
White, Fort Stockton, was bought by 
Dr. H. A. Wimberly, San Angelo, to 
equal the price brought by the cham- 
pion. W. M. Noelke Estate, San Ange- 
lo, paid $75 for the champion Rambov- 
illet ewe consigned by L. F. Hodges of 
Sterling City. A Utah State College 
Rambouillet stud ram was bought for 
$205 by J. B. Miller, Barnhart. 

Other prices around the $100 mark 
were: Wynn S. Hansen, one stud ram 
to S. S. Stumberg, Sanderson, $130; 
John K. Madsen, one stud ram to R. H. 
Earwood of Cline, $140; P. T. Under- 
wood, one stud ram to Wallace Hend- 
ricks, San Angelo, $110; L. F. Hodges, 
one stud ram to Dr. Wimberly, $95; 
Claude Owens, one stud ram to Currie 
Brothers, Garden City, $95. 

The 461 Corriedales averaged $32.36 
per head. The average on the stud 
rams was $128.20, that on stud ewes, 
$85. All ewes leveled off at $49.75. 
It was a good day for Corriedales, 
sheepmen agreed. 

B. F. Fitzgerald of Sabinal paid $325 
for the second place stud ram of the 
Corriedale show, thus topping the auc- 
tion. The ram was consigned by King 
Brothers of Laramie, Wyoming. The 
champion ram, consigned by Malcolm 
Moncreiffe of Big Horn, Wyoming, 
sold to G. C. Magruder of Mertzon for 
$270. The third place ram, consigned 
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by Moncreiffe, sold to Magruder for 
$180. Fourth place ram of the show 
sold in the auction at $105 to C. C. 
Sanders of Big Lake. The ram was 
consigned by H. C. Noelke and Son of 
San Angelo and Sheffield. 

The price for Delaines ranged gen- 
erally from around $20 to the top of 
$85. Forty-four head of that breed 


sold. Hampshires, numbering 29, sold 
from $22.50 to $59. Dave Elder bought 
two Romeldales at $26 each, and 
Arthur Broome bought 45 others at $25 
each. S. O. Kothmann bought three of 
the rams at $32.50. All were consigned 
by A. T. Spencer and Son and were 
purebred. Forty-nine head of cross- 
breds sold at $10 to $30. 





P.C. A. Directors of Northwest Meet 


ETTER financial service to wool 
growers of Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon was discussed July 
11 and 12 at Sun Valley, Idaho, when 
officers and directors of the three 
“statewide” livestock production credit 
associations of the 12th Farm Credit 
District met there for their annual con- 
ference. 

A. G. Black, Washington, D. C., 
governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, met with the directors and dis- 
cussed frankly the place of the cooper- 
ative credit system in the changing times 
ahead for agriculture. He told the as- 
sociations their job is to build up ade- 
quate reserves and to watch their oper- 
ating budgets so they will be in posi- 
tin to give the maximum service to 
their members when the test comes. 

That test, Governor Black said, will 
come whether Hitler wins or loses. If 
he wins, European buying will probably 
be in the hands of a dictatorial govern- 
ment monopoly, which can dictate terms 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. If Hitler 
loses, the nations which regain their 
independence or preserve it will have 
to husband their resources for recon- 
struction, and will be considerably less 
active as buyers than they have been. 

“The real test is yet to come,” Gov- 
ernor Black said, “and I do not have 
to remind you who have had long ex- 
perience in raising livestock and in 
lending money that we must be pre- 
pared to meet it. You know from ex- 
perience what can happen in the live- 
stock business when prices begin to 
slide, and you know what it means to 
lend money or to have to pay off a debt 
on a declining market.” 

Governor Black told the conference 
point blankly that the transfer of the 
Farm Credit Administration to the 


Department of Agriculture holds no 
threat to the members of that system 
that the availability of credit will be 
tied up with compliance to other de- 
partment programs for farmersor stock- 
men. He declared that in the three 
quarters of a century the department 
has been serving agriculture it has 
never used one program to enforce an- 
other, and he branded the idea as il- 
legal, impractical and impolitic. 

Likewise, he told the group that while 
the department had made certain rec- 
ommendations for changes in the Fed- 
eral Land Bank System to remedy ap- 
parent defects, no changes are con- 
templated in the Production Credit 
System, the Federal Intermediate Cred- 
it Banks or the Banks for Cooperatives. 

The three associations represented at 
the conference, Northwest Livestock 
P.C.A. of Portland, Idaho Livestock 
P.C.A. of Boise, and Montana Live- 
stock P.C.A. of Helena, are financing 
between them more than 1,200,000 
sheep and 77,000 cattle, and put out 
about $12,000,000 annually in credit. 
These three associations, in six years 
of operation, have built up more than 
$1,000,000 in reserves against possible 
future losses, while members have ac- 
cumulated more than half a million dol- 
lars in stock ownership in them. 

Largest is Montana Livestock P.C.A., 
with $211,620 in stock owned by mem- 
bers, and reserves of $395,000. North- 
west is second, with $165,795 in stock 
held by members, and $345,000 in re- 
serves. Idaho’s stock owned by mem- 
bers totals $159,125, and its reserves 
are $287,000. 

With only two exceptions, all officers 
and directors of all three of the associ- 
ations attended the conference. 

The Montana board is comprised of 


Harry Snyder, Billings; Frank Carey, 
Boulder; John Arnold, Birney; John 
Etchart, Tampico; J. H. Gilbert, Alder; 
Alonzo Hanson, White Sulphur Springs; 
Howard E. Morse, Dillon; Thomas O. 
Larson, Choteau; Percy Williamson, 
Miles City and W. L. Barrett, Helena. 
J. E. Murphy is secretary-treasurer. 

Northwest directors are Mac Hoke, 
Pendleton; T. J. Drumheller, Walla 
Walla; J. G. Barratt, Heppner; J. S. 
Guttridge, Prairie City; Leo Hahn, 
Antelope; Robert Lister, Paulina; John 
McGregor, Hooper; Paul C. Stewart, 
Crane, and J. W. Richardson, Hooper. 
W. E. Williams is secretary-treasurer. 

Idaho directors are T. C. Bacon, 
Twin Falls; Roscoe C. Rich, Burley; 
James Denning, Dubois; Andrew Little, 
Emmett; Ivan Lincoln, Twin Falls; H. 
L. Finch, Soda Springs, and James 
Farmer, Boise. A. H. Caine is secre- 
tary~treasurer. 

Vernon Vine 





Texas Works on Wool Fund 


E Wool Committee of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion, headed by Horace Fawcett as 
chairman, is working on plans for the 
collection of the 3-cent-per-bag fund 
for the wool promotion program of the 
National Wool Growers Association. A 
smaller bag is used in Texas (6-foot), 
which makes the assessment three in- 
stead of 5 cents. 

As is well known, Texas Association 
dues are collected by the wool ware- 
houses, and not wishing to disturb this 
arrangement, President E. S. Mayer 
and other officials are seeking a feasible 
method of collecting the wool fund. 

That Texas is not asleep on the 
proposition is indicated by the follow- 
ing item from the San Angelo Standard: 


The price of sending a letter. 

It’s a small item—three cents—but it 
will do a lot toward increasing the popu- 
larity of the sheep and goat man’s product. 

President C. B. (Dutch) Wardlaw of the 
National Wool Growers Association, Del 
Rio, has asked that every Texas grower 
send three cents to the Texas Association for 
every bag of wool marketed. The Texas 
organization will send the funds to the 
national organization which this year hopes 
to boost wool and mohair fabrics from 
Maine to California. 7 














WOOL FUND 
RECEIPTS TO 
AUGUST 1, 1940 
BY STATES 
California ___._______. $ 198.20 
ee 464.95 
I Se ae oa, 980.85 
Montana ___ __. 1,147.65 
Nevada ___..___. _. S260 
New Mexico __. 194.38 
UE sciatica 261.67 
North Dakota ____. 9.40 
South Dakota _.______ 79.10 
RTS 138.09 
| <a 528.40 
Washington 23.20 
Wyoming ___...... 545.20 

$4,791.20 
BY DEALERS 
Adams & Leland, 

a a a $ 334.75 
Angell, Bronsdon & 

De rot FEFS 
Clinton C. Brown... 3.40 
Colonial Wool Co... 586.87 
Dewey, Gould & Co. ‘55.55 
Draper & Co... 1,286.55 
Eiseman, Inc. ______. 18.60 
Emery & Conant 

OS re 158.41 
Forte, Dupee, 

Sawyer Co, _..__ 344.25 
Hallowell, Jones & 

ee $21.95 
H. I. Haber Wool 

ee aS OES Oe 87.45 
Harris Wool & Fur 

a ee 79.30 
A. MacArthur Co... 46.70 
Walter M. Marston. 15.57 
Munro, Kincaid, 

Edghill _________. 781.70 
Roswell Wool & 

Mohair Co. ___.__.. 35.20 
Sheldon & Co... 11.30 
Swift Wool Co... 16.50 


Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Ca, Inc... 176.30 


Winslow & Co... 48.35 
DIRECT TO NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Leo Sheep Co., 

Rawlins, Wyo. _.$ 14.20 
Texas Sheep & Goat 

Raisers Assn. _- - 99.51 
Oregon Wool Grow- 

ee re 5.01 
W. B. DeGraw 

Edwards, Colo. __. 2.00 
New Mexico Wool 

Growers Assn. __. 6.03 

$4,791.20 











CALIFORNIA 
Albert Allemand H. W. Kolb 
Isidore Allemand . H. Keller 
Cc. L. Kendall 


Henry Allemand 
J. Arrache 


Geo. D. Alverez 
Wiley Allen 
J. S. Andrade 


A. E. Bishop 
B. Buckridge 
Emile Bourdet 
Blevins Bros. 
Chas. Bankhead 
G. J. Benvendt 
Cc. L. Bates 
S. R. Bordes 


C. Baxter 
Walter Block 
R. Bettega 
Jack Benner 
Earl Benner 
E. E. Cook 
Fred Chambers 


Ray Churchill 
—— Land & Stock 


B. Cambron 
onway 
Cantrell 


. H. Crispin 
4 . Crispin 
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Howard Dashiell 
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George Davis 
Warren Davis 
Jake Derner 

ward 


shauer 
Mary Gurries 
Chas. Galletti 
b Grant 
Ginochio Bros. 
+ Hurter 


Rancho Indart 
Ernest Jacques 
Martin Jensen 
Dan Jensen 

Johnson Bros. 


Max Kruse 
Oscar Lasagard 
E. Liljiberg 


Laxague Bros. 
Martin Lartirigoyen 
Chester Linser 
F. Meyers 

Wm. Mohr 

D. McGarva 

Ivie McGarva 

L. E. McCulley 
E. K. Maclean 

L. McMaster 

F. MeMillen 

John Maggini 
Joe Maher 

Chas. Morelini 
Eulalio Miura 

J. E. Moungovan 
George H. Marshall 
C. B. Mace 

J. E. March 

M. Nobles 

J. Narbartz 

Tom Nielsen 

C. issen 

F. W. Nissen 
Graham Nissen 

H. issen 

J. Ottoson 
Manuel Ortez 

Oo. J. Olson 
O’Connor Bros. 

A. P. Ornbaum 

J. Parman 
F. Piper 

E. Pardini 
J. & J. Pura 
A. Pearce 
Mrs. T. Pon 
J. Peterson 


S. M. Bow 


E. Roberts 
. D. Roberts 
M. Royce 
3 ith 
F 


Geo. Smi 

Phil Smith 

Geo. Shields 

H. B. Stephens 
John —o 

Cc. — 

Mrs. Skiffington 
J. M. # eee 
Turk Island Salt Co 
Thompson & Smith 
C. Twisselman 

H. J. Taber & Son 
Geo. M. Tierney 
Glenn Vaughn 

ag 3 Ward 

C. E. Ward 

Irvin Wipff 

Sadia Waugh 

H. Werth 

Allan Wall 

Wilson Bros. 
Wanhala Bros. 

W. J. Waginer 


COLORADO 


W. M. Anderson 
Geo. C. Annis 
Florenz Aubert 
Arch Aldred 
Aldasoro Bros. 
Elmer Belcher 
Henry Bledsoe 
I. W. Brumley 
John Casias 
Cassimar Calvat 
Pete Carrica 
— Co. Sheep & C. 
0. 


Louis Lepinotes 

Guy E. Mock 

P. O. McCabe 

Middle Park WoolGrowers 
Andrew Maneotis 

M. J. Plutt 

Wm. E. Porter 

Harry Peroulis 

Rout County Wool Pool 
Sivde Royce 


xson Bros. 


The National Wool Group) 


Wool Fund = $4,791.20 


CONTRIBUTORS DURING JULY 


C. E. Crapo & Shaffstall 


A. B. DeGraw 

John Etchart 

Juan 

Claud Ecton 

Gay Ecton 

Alva & Kenneth Sana 
Wat Siantng & Wm 


Gordon & Ocamica 
Gotthelf Investment Co. 


Clem Honaker 

J. H. lly 

O. D. Hollenbeck 

J. B. Ingram 

Robert O. Ingram 

John Ismay 

Kikel Bros, 
Kline 


Pete Kochiovelos Co. 
Harry Kourlis 
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S. Saliba 

W. C. Springer 
Porfirio Salas 
Schuyler Summers 
Millard Steerman 
Gorham Steerman 
Steve Smias 
Schmidt Bros, 


Two Bar Ranch Co, 
Ralph Taylor 

Wayne Taylor 

R. H. Valdez 

L. C. Winder Co, 
— Ranch & Mer, 


Frank Williams 
Harvey Wilson 

Roy West 
Yubizarreta & Urriolg 
Joe Zubizarreta 


IDAHO 


Ernest _ eevee 
G. C. Atk 

H. G. pe 

A. K. Anderson 
Abbott Livestock Co 
Bessie B. Abbott 
Juan Asumendi 
Baldwin F. Brown 
Mike Busch 

John Brown 

E. R. Benedict & Sons 
Ross Babcock 
Ralph Babcock 

S. Bayaek 

John Bradshaw 
Leonard Cox 

Cassia County L. S. 


Daniel Clark 
Charles Cockrell 
Cheney Brothers 
a Coig 


- G. Don 
U. Seth Daniels 


lis 
Fremont Co. Wool Mktg. 


Carlo Fallini 

R. A. Fullmer 

Mack V. Fullmer 

Wm. Ross Fullmer 

Wm. Ross Fullmer 

Alburt W. Fullmer 

. Gillenwater 
E. Garner 

Morris Guerry 

J. G. Gardner 

Hazel B. Hand 

Ivan Hughes 

Mirl Haney 

George Hammond 

P. S. Hallbert 

G. A. Hodges 

Frank Hussey 

D. V. Hagenbarth 

Bayd Holbrook 

Val Jones 

Jefferson County Wool 
Pool 

Roy Johnson 

Rex Jensen 

James Jones 


Vern Kempton 
Kempton Estate 
Kepros Bros. 
Frank Kepros 


Tom Karagianes 
J. L. King 
Cc. Lau 


Lincoln Co. Mktg. Assoc, 


Ivan Lincoln 


Martin Lindstrom 
Lee & Karrigan 
Carl Lehman 
George Latham 
Martin Bros. 

Ysidio Madarieta 
S. W. McClure 

T. L. McFarland 
0. B. Morris 

W. S. Manson 
Clarence Miller 
McFarland Bros. 
Joe Moodie & Sons 
Henry Moore 
Minidoka County Wool 


‘00 
Noh Sheep Co. 
James A. Noble 
H. F. W. Neimann 
Ernest Neal 
Chris Nelson 
Victor D. Nelson 
Philip Ospital 
Wm. E. Popejoy 
Hugh Pilton 
Rose Bros. 
Elmer Robinson 
R. W. Rothwell 
R. G. Rucker 
Mrs. Pete Routh 
Chas. Stewart 
Paul Snell 
Swanger L. L. Co. 
Geo. E. Santee 
Henry Stanffer 
A. M. Santos 
M. H. & Frank Ssull 
Teto County Pool 
A. E. Taylow 
A. E. Taylow 
Tobias Bros. 
Leo A. Thurston 
Ucon Wool Pool 
Antone Uranga 
Fred Vezina 
Herschel Wilde 
Lawrence Wilde 
Harry Williams 
Charles Williams 
T. C. Waddoups 
Emma R Yearian 


MONTANA 


Armstrong & Graybill 
Peter H. Anderson 
Anderson Sheep Co. 
John H. Anderson 
J. D. Abbott 
Stanley Allen 

W. L. Barrett 
Alpha Breckenridge 
Bert Butler 

L. C. Brooks 

J. F. Blase 


R. A. 
Bailey Bros. 


Frank Kelly 
Joe Koopman 
Joe Kucinski 
Koetitz & Brown 
Max Lewis 

Otto Liese 
Linder & Linder 


L. G. Long 
Raymond Lenheart 
A. L. Lakey 
Forbes Leslie 

H. Lehfeldt 
Mathias Martinz 
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August, 1940 


John R. Ball 

Walter Brown 

James A. Brown 

M. A. Brown 

Walter C. Brown 

John Berg 

Louis Berthelote 

w. B. Barbee 

Ross E. Bacon 

Ray Barnhart 

ied Birkrem 

w. R. Billingsley 

Cc, H. Billingsley 

Big Timber Livestock Co, 

R. R. Black 

R. L, W. C. & G. C. 
Blackwood 

Lennie M. Blackwood 

Wm. Brasier 

Big Sage Land & Live- 


stock 0. 
Craig Cornell Co. 
F. E. Coons : 
Crow Rock Corporation 
H. E. Cowan 
Axel Carlson 
Hays Crossen 
R. M. Campbell 
c. C. Coffey 
Angus Cameron 
Frank Carey 
Berg Christensen 
Duncan Chisholm 
Jas. Cruickshank 
Gordon Christian 
E. Charbonneau 
J. H. Carmichael 
F. E. Copenhaven 
Fred Carnahan 
Philip Doucette 
Hans Don 
A, Dicke Davis 
Cc, A. Dahl 
William Drugge 
Brei Dal 
Bruce Dutton 
c. A. Duncan 
J. W. Epler 
Thos M. Everett 
B. W. Emerick 
Richard T. Ellis 
H. C. Ellis 
E. §. Eliasson 
Paul Figg 
Dick Fancher 
H. W. Farr 
Foster Bros. 
Amos Ferris 
John Fey 
John Furrer 
John Flanagan 
J. K. Ford 
J, M. Grass 
E. L. Grebe 
Gilbert Livestock Co. 
H. F. Gilbert Est. 
F. A. Gilbert Est. 
J, H. Gilbert 
George Glennie 
Stephen F, Gilpatrick 
Dan Geib 
Ralph Guthridge 
Knute Germo 
Gerke & Gibson 
Hans Hansen 
Hars P. Hansen 
L. R. Hansen 
Louis W. Hansen 
Harson & Son 
A. W. Haugen 
Hahn Bros, 
Jos. M. Hartmann. 
Jos. Hartmann 
Henry C. Hofeldt 
G. 0. Haugo 
Barrey Hurley 
Herne & Gulliksen 
W. J. Holst 
8S. M. Holliday 
R. H. Holmlund 
J. E. Hilton 
Royal E. House 
J. D. Harrison 
L. & P. Hensen 
Jack Hiegins. C. Green, 
V. Darrough 
Victor Hammergren 
E. A. Harris 
Theo Hoeeland 
C. M. Huffine 
Lou E. Hill 
James Hollandsworth 
Charles Hales 
John Hanso 
Hamilton Sheep Ranch 
om Iverson 
Itciana & Arambide 
. J. Johnson 
Jesse & Simms 
Joliet Pool 
Jens Jacobsen 
Hans Jacobsen 
R. H. Jones 


Agt. 


Anugs Morrison 

Cc. S. Murray 

J. C. Manley 

H. B. Mahoney 

Maloney Bros. 

Morgan & Churchwell 

R. H. Marshall 

Dan Mooney 

Jack Miller 

Robert Mosher 

Mrs. Amelia Mosher 

Martinelli Bros. 

Harry McKinster 

Joe. McDonald 

James McCann 

Arthur E. McLeish Co. 

W. L. McIntosh 

D. A. McKenzie 

C. L. Moore Est. 

Chas. M. Moore 

Mrs. Hanna McKernan 

McDonald & Parkinson 

Donald Meech 

Machler Bros. 

Andrew Mace 

Geo. Milne 

O. A. Napstad 

John Ney 

A. D. Norman 

Northwestern Live- 
stock Co. 

F. A. Newman 

E. J. Nygaard 

H. O. Newby 

R. P. Nelson 

Andy Odegard 

Martin O’Neill & Sons 

J. M. Oxarart 

Mary A. Pauley 

T. C. Pegg 

Julues Parenti 

Payre Bros. 

W. A. rice 

Phillips Development Co. 

Petrie Bros. 

Jos. Porter 

John D. Pike 

Herman Premeau 

Peterson & Hansen Co. 

Fred Parsell 

Poindexter & Orr Live- 
stock Co. 

John Quickenden & 
Elmer Beck 

Ruby Valley Wool Pool 

Frank Resencrarz 

Riggin Starch Co. 

Pete Ringstveidt 

W. D. Rankin 

Walter Risen 

E. W. Rurge 

George K. Reeder Co. 

F. B. Rose 

Geo. Ramberg 

Salonem , 

Delbert Salsbery 

John Sweeney 

George Stowe 

E. C. Sever 

James E. Selway 

Wm. Schandelmier 

C. H. Schilling 

Ervin Schilling 

P. J. Sironsen 

C. B. Sadler 

George Sinton 

Siehen Live Stock Co. 

Stillwater Wool Pool 

J. L. Sprinkle Co. 

John H. Smith 

E. W. Smith 

T.. G. Standenmeyer 

D. L. Stephens 

J. Warren Shaw 

C. M. Stewart 

Glen Shaw 

Dave Skinrer 

W. H. Scott 

Jos. Stahl 

J. C. Shupak 

John Survent 

J. B. Schnee 

Schwab Bros. 

Mtto Swanson 

Wm. Tonack 

J. C. Tevior 

John Tobin 

Teton Lard Co. 

E. H. Turbiville 

A. M. Tate 

E. P. Tate 

Fd Tho~pson 

R. A. Thompson 

Jess Tope 

Two Dot Land & 
Livesteck Co. 

W. J. Tucker 

G. L. Vercruyssen 

Howard Vannett 

George Van Sickle & Sons 

Wilbur Emrvett Vaughn 

Willow Creek Sheep Co. 

Roy Waldon 


Jones Bros. 

George W. Janzen 
Mat Jasbeck 

F. B. Joyce 
Judith Farms 

E. LI Johnson 
Dodds Keith 
Kennedy & Kennedy 
W. D. Knox 
Louis Kountz 

Joe Kountz, Jr. 
Geo. & Alex Krisse 
Paul A. Kropp 
Wallace Kingsbury 


Walter Woodrow 
Williams & Pauly 
Whitworth & Son, Inc. 
Mrs. Lona Wilson 
George C. Watts 
Anton Wirgenz 
Woody Brothers 
Watson Bros. 
Chas. F. Williams 
W. C. Wiggins 
Ole Wilsberg 

C. I. Wadsworth 
Earl Yeager 


NEVADA 


Chas. Campbell 
Handley Bros. 


Pedro A. Roa 


NEW MEXICO 


Alejandro Arellano 

Sweetie Bess 

Clyde Berlier 

Bruce M. Barnard Co. 

Pedro Carricaburu 

Sim Calley 

Wallace Doolin 

C. M. Farnsworth & Son 

Eddie Goodrum 

Herman Goodrum 

Jose Merced Gonzales 

E. C. Gonzales 

Pedro Gallegos 

Teodoro Gonzales 

Bill Glasscock 

Cc. R. Hiner & J. B. 
Foster 

Jim Hall 

Hunter & Teel 

Tifeld Sheep Co. 

Roy Ingram 

W. H. Johnson 

Walter B. Jones 


NORTH 


Mitton Anderson 
Alvin Abrahamson 
Dale Dunn 

Tom Dye 

Chas. Eagen 

Mrs. Anna Grosfield 
Cc. B. Jett 


Steve Lanning 

J. F. Merritt 

E. P. Malone 

A. MacArthur Co. 

Paul Musick 

Carl McNally 

Orvil Marley 

Frank Peters 

H. V. Parker 

C. W. Robertson 

Roswell Wool & Mohair 
Co. 

Pete Smith 

Tom Snyder 

Rex W. Seeley 

John Snyder 

George Teel 

Millard Tulk 

N. Weil 

W. D. Walker 


W. C. Yarbrough 


DAKOTA 


Cc. B. Jett 
Stuart Jett 
L. O. Nygard 
Henry Roen 
Vv. A. Syhre 
W. E. Stegner 


OREGON 


Floyd Adams 
James Anderson 
G. L. Arbagast 
Barry & Murphy 
P. P. Barry 
Gene Blessington 
Fred Beaudoin 
Jim Boyer 
J. G. Barratt 
H. & F. Baker 
W. J. Bonnon 
Pat Campbell 
Bill Campbell 
DeRoy & Deeley & 
Barry 
H. K. Donnelly 
Walker Ellis 
Joe Echanis 
Friddles & Black 
Mead Gilman 
Tom Gibson 
Cornett Green 
John Galvey 
Hvynd Bros. (o., by 
David Hynd 
Phil Hiegins 
A. D. Hileman 
P. W. Hyde & Sons 


Jacobsen Bros. 
Elmer J. Jackson 
J. R. Jenkins & Sons 
Krebs Bros. 

F. M. Knox 
Frank Maddock 
Bailey Maxwell 

Ss. E. Miller 
George H. Marshall 
John J. Monahan 
Fd McGreer 
Dave O’Connor 
J. M. O’Sullivan 
James Paul 
Hugh Smith 
Ivan Simmons 
Jorn Sullivan 
Robert Snider 

S. M. Seeley 
Harley Tneker 
R. I. Thompson 
Con Tavlor 

C. Tribisarospe 


F. Weters 


A 
C. 
H. F. White 
Cc. 
R. R. Wills 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


J. A. Agrimson 

E. A. Allen 

Winfred Allard 

Geo. Bjornstadd 

Reeholtz & Sons 

Kenneth Burcouff 

H. B. Bo~ford 

Sefus & Walter Brams 

John Brown 

Cc. L. Crivir 

J. A. Clarkson 

Harry Frey 

First Nat!. Bank of 
Rieck Hills 

William Fuhrer 

Toe Gesineer 

Graves Bros. 

Wm. Garl 

R. H. Jacobi 

W. O. Johnson 


Y. Lard 

Wm, F. Tockwood 
Rudie Mirk 

A. E. MeNean 

FE. A. MeOnirk 
Newell & Stevenson 
Auevst Neimi 
Norris Rros. 

M. F. O'son 

Oo. KF. Olson 
Edw L. Presler 
A. T. Ross 

Otto Rasmus 
Oscar PResorder 
R. BF. Schwartz 
Clark Stewart 

Cc. F. S~ith 

Wm. Shillivostad 
W. L. Sarsland 
Turbiville Bros. 


O. J. Jewett 
Nels Jeppson 
Locken & McKean 
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V. D. Tidball 
J. B. Tidball 
John Tuovinen 


Oscar Lund Ottoe Wolff 
UTAH 

Roy Ashcroft E. M. Larson 

Joe Adair Roy Lundgren 

Frank Armstrong Oscar Larson 


W. C. Betteridge 
Geo. A. Berry 
John Balan 
W. H. Bowden 
H. N. Brindley 
Arthur Brindley 
Talmadge Bagley 
H. Orson Bagley 
Voyle Bagley 
Carroll Bagley 
Ellis Bagley 
E. Merrill Bagley 
Don H. Brown 
Andrew Benson 
Leonard Bullock 
R. D. Buchanan 
Franklin T. Crane 
John Carter & Son 
Carson Bros. 
Edmund Crawford 
C. A. Christiansen 
Ralph Chew 
W. R. Chew 
Douglas Chew 
E. S. Frost 
Fairview Co-op Sheep 
Assn. 
Tony F'ementis 
R. B. Gleaver 
Merthell Gleaves 
Birning Goold 
Arthur Gardner 
Johny Hadfield 


S. J. Hatch 
Chas. A. Hatch 
Loran Hatch 


Frenecis Henrie 
Clinton Howes 
W. W. Houston 
James Houston Est. 
Mike Hemones 
Flmer Jeckson 
Mazel Jolly 

Jos. Johansen 
E. J. Jeremy 
John J. Kurzler 
D. H. Karren 
Victor Karren 
Tony Kondas 
Iehn Kouvalis 
AInhn A. Lundell 
Clerk Ler 


E. Ray Morris 
McKeachnie Bros. 
Wilson Murray 
Nick Mickli 
Del Moore 
H. Madsen 
Ernest Madsen 
L. J. Madsen 
A. H. Miller 
Anton Michelog 
- M. McCoy 
George Nyberg 
Walter Nielson 
Homer Olsen 
R. H. Pitchforth 
Roy Pugsley 
Patsantaras Bros. 
Ww 


John Preece 

Cecil E. Pugh 
Steve Protopapas 
Stanley Parsons 
Parley Probst 

T. W. Roberts 
John H. Robinson 
James C. Robinson, Jr. 
Wm. J. Swapp 
Thos. Sevy 
Spetafore Rros. 
John L. Siddoway 
Wallace Siddoway 
J. L. Smoot 
Elbert V. Sorensen 
Newel Steed 
Milton Steed 
Bert Simonsen 

J. W. Stewart 
Nels Sorersen 

D. A. Shard 
Theros Sarcetos 
Nick Totorica 
Angus Twitchell 
T. Turveson 

John Tomedakis 
Cc. C. Wricht, 

U & O Agercy 
Platt E. Watson 
Leonard Winget 
Geo. Wenless 
Bess Wehster 
R. J. Witliams, Est. 
A. B. Young 


WASHINGTON 


Coffin Sheep Co. 


Stanley Coffin 


WYOMING 


W. D. Allen 

Alfred Banzhaf 

Oscar Boyles 

Blake Sheep Co. 

J... 1. Birdsall 

R. P. Burger 

W. C. Brock 

Brvan Land & Livestock 


Co. 
Brubaker Bros. 
Cow Creek & Pioneer 

Sheep Co. 
CG. F. Coydill 
E. M. Christiansen 
Vivian Chobat 
Me'vin Clark 
Ss. E. Dye 
Pete Dovis 
E. A. Dowson 
Cc. W. Twe 
Ray Edsall 
Mereelino Fderra 
Freeland Cattle Co. 
Freeman Bros. 
Gothbers Tivestock Co. 
L. J. Gilhert 
Morday Gates 
F. O. Graves 
H. V. Hansel 
Viesis Hala~ondaris 
J. W. Horsten 
Carl Henp 
M. J. Hennum 
Iroz & Redlands 
Bovd Iseac 
Jolley Bros. 
A. J. Jacnbs 
Arthur Johnson 
Cc. F. Larpman & Son 
John A. Larson 
Mike Larrechea 


Marcelino Larrachea 
Glern Lowery 

J. S. Malirquist 
Est. Jno. Mahoney 
Rotert Norton 
Harry C. Mills 

R. B. Moncur. Jr. 
J. D. McCarthy 
Dial Mass 

Wm. Mackey 
Marshal! R. Miller 
A. A. Martin 
John Phifer 
Fverrtt Pownall 
Rendle Sheen Co. 
George Penner 
Fermin Reculusa 
William Ritter 

B. J. Reno 

F. C. Reno 

J. UL. Sherrard 
Sullivan Co. 
Sidrey Sturgeon 
Wr. Stevens 

Cc. E. Tolman 
Grey Tolman 
John Trberra 
Arley Tsylor 
Cleve Vanroy 
Mildred Wilson 
Walters Rros. 
Jack Webster 
Mrs. Metel C. Winninger 
J. J. Winvrineger 
Chas. Washbaugh 
Clyde Wehster 
Maurice Williams 
Wilbur Williams 
Lester Wricht 
Jas. S. Yorgason 
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The Safeway retailers 
meeting in the Arte 
Room of the Hotel Prey. 
ident, in Kansas City 
July 23, 1940. Gathering 
like this are being held 
with the various mea 
vending groups preceding 
the store demonstrations 
in the lamb promotion 
program of the Nationd 
Wool Growers Associa. 


tion. 


Kansas City Samples Lamb 


ERE is the meat counter with its 

chops and roasts and stews set up 
under glass and refrigeration in attrac- 
tive arrangements, just such a counter 
as any modern food shop has. But in 
front and to the left of it is something 
new, the lamb demonstrator’s table and 
equipment. Here, in crisp fresh white, 
Miss Lucille Harris, specialist for the 
National Wool Growers Association, in- 
vites shoppers to sample her product. 
It’s hot rolled shoulder of lamb, but 
many of those tasting it don’t know that 
until after eating it. With their atten- 
ion grasped, Miss Harris tells them of 
the merits of lamb, and how economic-- 
ally it can be served, diplomatically 
suggests its purchase, and hands out 
the lamb recipe booklets. 

This is a rough description of , the 
new-style lamb promotion work of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
that was started in Kansas City early 
in July and continues at a quickening 
pace. 

The description, however, gives no 


hint of the volume of preliminary and 
coordinating work surrounding the 
store demonstration. First, on July 9, 
there was a luncheon meeting at the 
Hotel President in Kansas City presid- 
ed over by Secretary Marshall, who had 
previously made several visits and held 
conferences with principals in the meat 
industry there. Attended by Dr. Mc- 
Cambell, Dr. Hall, Mr. D. L. McIn- 
tosh of the Kansas State College, 
Messrs. LaVoy and Roth of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Miss Lucille Harris, and Mr. J. M. 
Jones of the National Association, the 
meeting was used to lay down a general 
plan for the program. This was follow- 
ed by a conference with the Kansas 
City representatives of Swift and Com- 
pany, Armour and Company, Cudahy 
Packing Company and Wilson and 
Company. Then came contacts with 
the heads of all retail organizations. 
With cooperation assured from 
these branches of the industry, the next 
step was to sell the plan to the men who 


do the actual merchandising of meat 
in the various stores. This, of course, 
is being done by groups, and the first 
such contacted was that of the retail 
men of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. The results of the Kansas 
City lamb survey of last summer and 
fall, which showed plenty of room for 
expansion of lamb use and the need to 
break down a very definite but appar- 
ently unfounded prejudice against 
lamb, were briefly put before the gath- 
ering. Mr. Roth demonstrated how 
they could make the most out of 4 
lamb carcass by modern cutting meth- 
ods, and Miss Harris illustrated just 
what would be done in the store demon- 
strations. At the conclusion of the 
meeting, the lamb cooked during Miss 
Harris’ demonstration was served to 
the men. Reaction to the program was 
enthusiastic. “Write your own ticket. 
You can have a store, or as many 4% 
you want, every week,” was the verdict. 

Enthusiasm was just as spontaneous 
at a meeting of packer salesmen, large- 
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August, 1940 


ly attended two nights later. Some of 
these men had never eaten lamb, many 
others thought they would not like it, 
but all of them left the gathering, from 
all appearances, sold on the lamb pro- 
gram. 

Actual store demonstrations com- 
menced July 17 in an Associated Gro- 
cers store, one of the independent 
chains of Kansas City. On this first 
venture, Miss Harris writes: 

We set up our table in the front of the 
store and started serving hot lamb by roast- 
ing in one roaster and keeping the lamb hot 
ready to serve in the second cooker. We 
gave all who came in a taste of hot lamb, 
being careful not to tell them what they 
were eating until they had eaten their meat. 
Then we told them we were doing some 
educational work on lamb and that they 
were eating lamb. A large number said they 
had never eaten lamb before, some said they 
were sure they would not like it, others said 
they had eaten it but had not like it. They 
all liked what was served them, however. 
Then we also told them about the economy 
of lamb dishes on display. Each dish would 
serve five people, and we figured the cost 
with the food purchased in that store. We 
thought this day worth while to us as we 
found many people who said they would 
try lamb in the future, and many purchased 
lamb that day. 

Of the 125 customers who sampled 
lamb, 15 had never tasted it, and the 
store, whose purchases of lamb aver- 
aged one carcass a week, doubled that 
volume the demonstration days, and 
the owner later reported that lamb sales 
during the week following the demon- 
stration had increased. 

A Kroger store was the scene of the 
next demonstration, July 19, where a 
stew and two legs comprised the aver- 
age weekly lamb sales. The first day 
of the lamb program, 1% carcasses 
were sold—and it was 102 in the 
shade. Two hundred customers were 
contacted on Friday, the first day— 
all of the store work is being done the 
last two days of the week when more 
housewives purchase at the shop rather 
than over the telephone—and 65 of 
them had never tasted lamb until they 
sampled the rolled shoulder. On Sat- 
urday, half of the 2000 visitors at the 
store were contacted and it was a first- 
time-to-taste-lamb for about a third of 
the number. Again on that day the 
store sold 114 carcasses, with forequar- 
ter cuts moving more easily than the 


leg roasts. What is still more en- 
couraging, the management reported 
that volume of sales the week after the 
lamb educational work held the in- 
crease, and asked for demonstrations 
in their other stores. 


Details of all the store work and out- 
side meetings would be impossible. The 
chief obstacles to the program thus far 
have been the great heat—100 to 106 
in the shade—with slight inducement to 
buy meat of any kind, especially if it 
has to be cooked, and hiring sufficient 
store demonstrators to handle all the 
requests for them. 


Of the largeness of the undertaking 
and its importance and value, reports 
of Miss Harris and of Mr. Jones, the 
National Association’s new assistant 
who is in direct charge of the Kansas 
City lamb program, leave no doubt. It 
isn’t the consumers alone who need edu- 
cation on lamb, for packers and retail 
men have been uncovered with little or 
no experience with lamb in their own 
diet. Of one such, Mr. Jones writes: 


Tuesday evening was the meeting with 
the Associated Grocers group. We served 
18 rolled shoulders to their members, and 
some very interesting reactions were ob- 
tained. One man who had never eaten lamb 
in his life ate four large sandwiches and 
said he had never tasted better. We served 
300 people and then gave them our pro- 
gram. We did not have an air-conditioned 
room for this meeting and it was 106 de- 
grees, but the only way to describe it would 
be “‘a howling success.” We distributed over 
1000 pieces of literature through this con- 
tact. Mr. Roth of the Meat Board came in 
that evening, and of course we enlisted him 
on the program, and everything went off 
fine. 


All of the reactions have not been 
so encouraging as that of the Associated 
grocer who discovered he liked lamb. 
Miss Harris has been meeting a few 
difficult cases at the stores, of which 
she writes: 


Friday we spent time with the people, 
again avoiding the answer when asked what 
we were serving. After they had eaten their 
taste of meat they were told it was lamb. 
Only three people were reluctant because 
it was lamb. Only one lady started to eat 
it and said, “It is lamb (she said mutton) 
and I don’t like it.” So we said not to eat 
it and we visited for some time. One lady 
heard me tell some one it was lamb and 
would not eat her piece. The third young 
woman had hers almost eaten and was very 
gracious about her comments, but I told her 
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it was lamb a second too soon and she did 
not finish eating it. Her husband was still 
teasing her when they left the store. 

One thing is definitely certain about 
the program: 100 per cent cooperation 
from the meat industry of Kansas City. 
If there were any hesitation or unwill- 
ingness on the part of any member of 
the trade to participate, attendance 
at a night group meeting, or a view- 
ing of an actual store demonstration 
has dissipated it. Even Safeway Stores, 
who do not ordinarily permit outside 
demonstrations in their shops, are again 
proving their interest in the welfare of 
the livestock interests by waiving that 
rule. In addition to the general spirit 
of helpfulness exhibited, there have 
been concrete examples, such as the do- 
nation of radio time by the W. B. 
Schneider Meat Company, and the em- 
ployment of telephone girls by some of 
the stores to talk lamb and the store 
program to their customers. 

Of course, a lot of work is entailed 
to this personal-contact method of pro- 
moting the use of lamb. It is a big task 
to prepare and handle all the meetings 
for the different groups of retail men 
and make proper arrangement for the 
store work, and besides this part of 
the project, there are many other or- 
ganizations, such as the hotel and res- 
taurant men, and special clubs that 
would like, and should have part, at 
least, of the program presented to them. 
The National Association plans, how- 
ever, in so far as funds will permit, to 
do a thorough and complete job in Kan- 
sas City, and is working to that end. 

Tying in with the demonstration and 
lecture work transcribed lamb pro- 
grams are being broadcast daily over 
KMBC. These are catchy, one-minute 
dramas on lamb, prepared. by . the 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson advertising agen- 
cy of Dallas, Texas, and run once a 
day at a selected spot on the air where 
they will catch the attention of radio 
listeners between longer and favorite 
housewives’ programs. About 100 re- 
quests are coming in weekly for the 
lamb recipe booklets offered in these 
broadcasts. Ten minutes twice a week 
over KGMO is the radio time made 
available by the W. B. Schneider Meat 
Company for a limited period. 
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More of this new project next month. 
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A field of spineless pear cactus on Brown Bros. Ranch near 
San Angelo, Texas. 


E common prickly pear cactus is 
indigenous to Southwest Texas and 
also nearly all semi-arid countries. It 
grows from 2 to 6 feet high, and thous- 
ands of acres of fertile land in Texas 
are almost ruined by it. The leaves, or 
slabs, are nearly an inch thick, about 
6 by 8 inches in size and covered with 
spines or thorns an inch long and as 
sharp as a needle. 

No living animal dares to rub against 
it, and yet when the thorns are singed 
off with gasoline torches called “pear 
burners,” all ruminating animals eat it 
ravenously. Livestock, when once in 
the habit of eating it, often do so re- 
gardless of the thorns, and soon get 
dead poor from sore mouths. 

The prickly pear is a nuisance, but 
during long droughts it has saved many 
a cattleman from bankruptcy. Our fed- 
eral government is now trying to find 
and import some foreign insects that 
will destroy the prickly pear cactus, and 
the ranchmen are grubbing it up. 

But the entire cactus picture was 
changed when Mr. Luther Burbank, 
the plant wizard of California, bred the 
thorns off the prickly pear and pro- 
duced the “spineless pear cactus” 
variety. This spineless cactus when cul- 
tivated and protected from livestock 
grows luxuriantly in nearly all semi- 
desert countries where the annual rain- 
fall is from 15 to 25 inches, and when 
three years old will produce from 20 
to 40 tons of feed per acre annually 
without cultivation or irrigation. If not 
needed for feed any year, it will con- 
tinue to grow until it has produced as 
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much as 80 or more tons per acre and 
then can stand without damage until-it 
is needed. 

Brown Bros. of San Angelo, Texas, 
are experimenting with it and are now 
feeding 25 pounds per day to mother 
cows and four pounds to mother sheep 
and goats, and the results so far are 
highly satisfactory. We believe this 
quantity should be doubled. In 1936 
Brown Bros. planted 6,000 leaves on 
two acres; 1937 they planted 22,000 
leaves; 1938, 10,000; 1939, 21,000 and 
this year (1940) 13,000 leaves. The 
patches planted in 1936-7 now have 
over 30 tons per acre ready for feeding. 

While the cactus has a low food 
value, it produces a liberal flow of milk, 
which has a good flavor and the butter 
a rich color. Honey made from the 
cactus bloom is among the best known 
to commerce. 

We have found the best way to plant 
and grow the spineless pear cactus is: 
select well drained rich soil, flat break it 
deep, harrow it well, then with a turning 
plow run four furrows three feet apart, 
then skip 9 feet, run four more furrows 
and so on. The 9-foot space is for drive- 
ways. Plant the leaves about 2% feet 
apart in the furrows with the wounded 
end down, and with a short-handled hoe 
pull the loose dirt around, leaving about 
half of the leaf above the ground. After 
the leaves are: pulled for planting they 
must be left.in the sun a day or two 
until the wound dries or scars over, 
otherwise they will be damaged from 
excessive bleeding. It is best not to.cul- 
tivate the plant, but the weeds and high 


Feeding mother Angora goats spineless pear cactus at the 
Brown Ranch with highly satisfactory results. 


Using Spineless Pear Cactus in Texas 


grass must be kept down for several 
years. If it is necessary to plow the 
land to do that, it should be as shallow 
as possible and done in a dry time; if 
not, the broken roots will continue to 
bleed and damage the plant. 

In feeding the cactus we run it 
through an ordinary feed chopper, op- 
erated by a one-horse gasoline engine, 
arranged to cut the leaves in strips of 
about an inch wide, and feed in troughs. 
If more nutriment is wanted we 
sprinkle cottonseed meal over it and 
the juices make the meal stick. 

The cactus will stand a temperature 
from zero (F.) up, and can be planted 
any time between February and Aug- 
ust. In this latitude we prefer March 
and April. When three years old it pro- 
duces a large yellow bloom, and a fruit 
deep red inside and out, about two 
inches long and one inch thick, pear 
shaped—hence the names “prickly pear 
cactus” and “spineless pear cactus.” 
The fruit is edible but not very palat- 
able. 

The “spineless cactus” is not alto- 
gether thornless, it has hundreds of 
little thorns almost invisible to the 
naked eye, and must be handled with 
leather gloves. These little thorns all 
rub off in harvesting and do no damage 
whatever to livestock. 

It is probable that the spineless cac- 
tus will prove a wonderful asset to 
stockmen and dairymen in all semi-dry 
countries, and it would be a calamity 
should the federal government import 
insects that would destroy the industry. 

R. Wilbur Brown 
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Colorado’s 14th 


Annual Meeting 


“DEFORE election it is customary to 

point with pride and view with 
alarm. I can’t point with pride, but I 
can sure view with alarm. In this time 
of uncertainty, when the whole world is 
either at war or facing war, don’t let 
us get out on a limb by expanding too 
much as we did during the other world 
war. When night falls after this day 
of borrow-and-spend, the bills will 
have to be paid, and taxes will con- 
tinue to mount. This is only the begin- 
ning!” 

So M. E. Noonen advised members 
of the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in the concluding paragraphs of his 
very pithy president’s address at their 
14th annual convention. 


Around 300 wool growers, their bus- 
iness associates and other friends were 
gathered during the three convention 
days, July 24, 25 and 26, at Craig, one 
of the centers in the sheep raising area 
of Moffat County, and the residence 
site of Vice President G. N. Winder 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. While convention guests missed 
the coolness of Glenwood Springs, 
which has entertained Colorado wool 
growers for several years past, Craig, 
with new hotel accommodations, won 
her laurels as a convention city, with 
social events that covered all recesses 
between business sessions. A_barbe- 
cue supper and picture show the first 


evening, cocktail party, dinner-dance 
and floor show the second evening, with 
a matinee party and wool fashion show 
for the ladies on the opening day, gave 
everyone full opportunity to enjoy 
themselves. 

An interesting side attraction of the 
convention was the Second Annual 
Moffat County Wool Show, at which 
the grand champion fleece was ex- 
hibited by G. N. Winder, and the re- 
serve champion fleece by W. W. Mc- 
Williams, both of Craig. 


President Noonen on Forests, Public 
Domain and Other Matters 


President Noonen said that he had 
put in some 35 days attending various 
meetings, conferences, and sessions of 
the National Executive Committee 
since his election last July as president 
of the Colorado Association. He con- 
tinued: 

Perhaps more time was given to Forest 
Service meetings than any other problem. 

On account of drought and other reasons, 
we have been faced with very serious cuts. 
(I am told that reductions for range preser- 
vation is the proper word, but there are some 
words in the English language that exactly 
express the meaning one intends to convey, 
and “cuts are cuts.”) Also, the matter of 
upper and lower limits was gone into rather 
thoroughly, first at Denver and later at 
various forest points over the state. In 
most cases, the upper limits were raised to 





M. E. Noonen, President 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 


better fit conditions. For the first time, a 


Forestry Appeal Board for the state func- 
tioned, and I believe more general use of the 
advisory boards will be made in the future. 
While we did not always agree, I believe the 
Forest Service and the sheepmen understand 
each other a little bit better as a result of 
these meetings. 

When one reaches a certain age one is 
liable to become critical of others. I find 
that I have reached that age. The Forest 
Service in these dry years is faced with the 
need for range improvements: reseeding, 
trail-building, and the development of water 
facilities. The amount of money available 
for range improvements is very limited. It 
seems, contrary té the opinion of many of 
us out here in the country, that there are no 
producing gold mines in the District of 
Columbia. The money that is sent out by 
the Great White Father in Washington to 
his faithful sons in the West must first be 
made by you and me and sent to Washing- 
ton in the form of taxes. Now if a portion 
of the money that was lavished with a 
prodigal hand in building fancy quarters 
for the forest rangers in many of the for- 
ests of Colorado had been spent on range 
improvements, our ranges might be better 
able to take care of a few more head of 


livestock. 
ob of * 


Sheepmen are interested in wildlife as 
much as any other class, but it is not true 
sportsmanship to allow deer and elk to in- 
crease beyond our ability to feed them. At 
one of these meetings it was brought out 
that one county was feeding nearly as many 
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deer as sheep on a basis of one and one-half 
to one. I find that there is a feeling in the 
state that the livestock industry should be 
represented on the Game and Fish Board by 
a livestock man, not necessarily a sheepman. 
If you feel that to be correct, kindly con- 
tact your state representative or the Gov- 
ernor, 
* * * 

The teacher asked the little boy how to 
spell cat. ““C-A-T,” said the boy. “Good,” 
said the teacher. “Good, hell,” said the boy, 
“that’s perfect.” As a member of an Ad- 
visory Board of the Grazing Service—to hear 
me tell it—the Grazing Service is perfect. 
However, you had better listen to the Com- 
mittee on Public Domain before arriving at 
a decision. I am too close to the sage to see 
the feed. 

No doubt you have your own ideas on 
Soil Conservation. I have trouble with that 
word “conservation.” I keep saying “con- 
versation.” There is another word that 
bothers me, and that is “erosion,” and I 
have heard it was a bunch of lambs playing 
on a bed ground of an evening long ago 
that started what is now the Grand Canyon. 

Both political parties have planks in their 
platform to again save the poor farmer. I 
am wondering if we would still so lustily 
sing “God Bless America” if the Benefit 
Payments were to stop. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey is now 
something else, or rather is in another de- 
partment—Fisheries, or Bureau of Mines, or 
something. I just can’t keep up with this 
reorganization business. Anyway, we need 
more trappers and that means more money. 
Bears have been more active in my own 
section than in years. We just don’t have 
time to inquire of them if they are stock- 
killing bears as we should. Reminds me of 
the questionnaire sent out recently by the 
Department of Interior asking if any of its 
employees belonged to an organization plot- 
ting to overthrow the government. Most of 
the replies were negative. 


Secretary's Report 


Secretary Osborn presented a very 
creditable and clearly set-up report of 
the financial status of the Colorado 
wool growers’ organization. From July 
1, 1939, to July 10, 1940, a total of $5,- 
604.40 was collected in dues. Of this 
amount $3,912.33 came from collec- 
tions made on shipments of lambs; $1,- 
065.23 came direct from the 18 local 
associations that make up the Colorado 
state body, and $626.84 was paid di- 
rectly to the association by individual 
growers. The largest remittance during 
the year was that of the Routt-Moffat 
Association—$2,379.70, and honorable 
mention was also given the Middle 


Park Association, of which President 
Noonen is a member, for turning in the 
first collections, 100 per cent on all 
sheep in their territory, for the year 
1940-41. 

With a cash balance of something 
over $1000 on hand last July, plus dues 
collections during the year, the Colo- 
rado Association was able to spend 
$6,002.21 for association work the past 
twelve months and start their new year 
with no liabilities and $932.77 cash on 
hand. 


General Program 


Colorado growers were told of the 
lamb campaign now in progress in Kan- 
sas under the direction of the National 
Wool Growers Association by National 
Secretary Marshall at the opening ses- 
sion. He also discussed the present 
status of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and tariff matters, and expressed 
the opinion that growers’ interests were 
being pretty well guarded by western 
senators and representatives. 

In the preliminary ceremonies which 
opened the convention, Rev. M. C. 
Morris offered the invocation, C. A. 
Stoddard, editor of the Craig Empire- 
Courier, made the address of welcome 
and H. T. Blood, president of the 
American Corriedale Association and 
prominent breeder of Denver, re- 
sponded. 

The three speakers in the afternoon 
meeting on the 24th, which was presid- 
ed over by Vice President Burt Haigler, 
were Dr. H. L. Shantz, chief of the 
Division of Wildlife Management, and 
W. L. Dutton, chief of range manage- 
ment, both of the U. S. Forest Service, 
and E. N. Wentworth, director of Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau. 

Dr. Shantz, whose discussion of game 
problems was one of the most interest- 
ing features of the National Convention 
in Casper, brought the facts before the 
Colorado wool growers again in his 
forthright manner. The numbers of big 
game on the forests, which have increas- 
ed from 300,000 in 1908 to 2,000,000 
at the present time, must be controlled, 
he said, so that they will balance the 
feed supplies. There were people who 
favored total protection of big game 
animals, which, Dr. Shantz declared, is 
the surest way to destroy them. In 
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order to obtain a proper balance fp. 
tween numbers and feed, there must by 
controlled killing of does as well a 
bucks, and Dr. Shantz urged stockmey 
to join with sportsmen to show the 
proper state officials the necessity fg 
such action. 

There is a joint responsibility in the 
use of the national forests, one that de. 
mands respect for each other between 
individuals, sheepmen were told by VW, 
L. Dutton. The wisest use of the graz. 
ing resource is one that sustains the 
forage and a profitable livestock indus- 
try. At the present time, he said, 8 
million acres of forest land are being 
grazed and 50,000 people share in such 
use. In Colorado 54 per cent of all the 
sheep are permitted on the national for- 
ests, as against an average of 37 per 
cent in eleven western national forest 
states. Outlining the history of the na- 
tional forests, Mr. Dutton showed that 
the numbers of stock grazed had in- 
creased up to 1918 and since that time 
reductions had been made, until at the 
present time, there is a safer stocking of 
the ranges but with a production of 
more pounds of lamb than in 1906. 

Mr. Wentworth’s contribution to the 
program was an interesting recital of 
historical data on the development of 
the sheep industry in Colorado, facts 
gathered for his history of the sheep 
industry of the United States which is 
now under preparation. 

E. F. Forbes, director of the western 
office of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, substituting for H. R. 
Davison, its vice president, at the 
opening of the second day’s pro- 
gram, told the stockmen of the general 
advertising program inaugurated by the 
Institute, the first advertisement ap- 
pearing in the July 20 edition of the 
American Medical Journal. Copy used 
in the advertisement, he said, dealt with 
the results of recent research on the 
value of meat in the diet. 

The comprehensive discussion of the 
status of fabric legislation and other 
measures of importance to the livestock 
industry now pending in Congress by 
J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, was a fea- 
ture of the convention. In the absence 
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Wyoming Convention 


YOMING’S 36th annual conven- 

tion at Worland met in every 
way, and probably surpassed, stand- 
ards set by previous gatherings of the 
wool growers’ organizations of that 
state. During the three days—August 
1,2 and 3—members of the association 
and their guests heard the important 
affairs of their industry discussed by 
experts, thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
at the various social functions provided 
by the city of Worland, and adopted 
a strong platform setting forth their 
wishes about future activities of the 
association. 


Commendation of Worland’s treat- 
ment of the convention visitors was 
general and enthusiastic. The stag 
lunch the evening of the first day was 
a hit and the banquet and dance the 
second night very pleasant affairs. For 
the ladies there was an especially lovely 
tea at the home of Mrs. Alex Healy, 
Sr., the first afternoon, and a break- 
fast the following morning, at which 
business affairs of the auxiliary were 
handled. 


Full endorsement and appreciation of 
the work of the officers of the associa- 
tion were expressed in the unanimous 
re-election of all of them: John A. 
Reed of Kemmerer, president; LeRoy 


Moore of Ross, vice president, and J. 
B. Wilson, secretary-treasurer. 


The President’s Address 


Mr. Reed’s address was a masterly 
presentation of the present tariff situ- 
ation. “We must not,” he said, “per- 
mit the curtain of foreign affairs to 
overshadow, and cause us to overlook, 
the problems of our domestic affairs. 
These problems are with us and will 
need to be closely watched in our be- 
half, whether foreign wars cease or con- 
tinue indefinitely.” 

+ + * T happen to be one of those of the 
opinion that in our dramatics over foreign 
affairs, we are overlooking the most impor- 
tant link in our economy and that is, not 
the scarcity of production but the scarcity 
of distribution and the dislocation of agri- 
cultural economy because of the former 
practice. 

Our problem is one of distribution and 
I am confident that if we will devote more 
time to a solution of that problem, we will 
have found that small 10 per cent of our 
business volume represented by foreign trade. 

We are living in a world of bombs and 
blasts. A direct blast at the sheep growing 
industry of Wyoming and other western 
states is the so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ment policy of the present administration. 
I know that in an attempt to vindicate this 
policy, many will say “there is no need dis- 
cussing this subject now that world affairs 
have changed so rapidly and it will be neces- 
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sary to regulate ourselves to an entirely new 
order of things.” I am not going to listen 
to this sort of argument, true as it is, be- 
cause the thought of this theory is still there 
and will boil over at the proper time into 
a continuation of its maladjustments to the 
western wool grower. 


* * * 


Oh no, the policy has not, of course, re- 
duced the tariff on raw wool, imports of 
which jumped from 42,000,000 pounds in 
1935 to 150,000,000 pounds in 1937 and 
went back to 98,000 pounds in 1939, but 
it did in the trade agreement with Great 
Britain, effective January 1, 1939, re- 
duce the tariff on woolen manufactured 
goods and, as you all know, this is striking 
directly at our sheep growing industry and 
resulted in larger imports of woolen manu- 
factures from foreign shores and this, let 
me tell you, would have been a greater 
tragedy except that the second World War 
has slowed down imports. 


% * * 


The American producer must have tariff 
protection. Why must he have this protec- 
tion? I think, perhaps you all know the 
answer to that question. If you don’t, it is 
because the standards in the United States 
will not permit our sheep growers or our 
cattle producers or our corn and hog pro- 
ducers to compete with foreign countries 
where labor costs are about one-eighth, yes, 
and less than that in some cases, of the 
labor costs in the United States. 

To offset the “blast” at the sheep 


industry, Mr. Reed urged stronger or- 
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ganization, work toward equalization 
of freight rates, improved wool produc- 
tion and marketing, and a continuing 
educational and promotional program 
for lamb. 


Secretary Wilson’s comprehensive re- 
view of association and national legis- 
lative affairs was distributed in printed 
form for well-merited reading by wool 
growers. 


At the opening session also, Mrs. P. 
J. Quealy of Kemmerer, president of 
the Ladies Auxiliary, made a very 
pleasing talk, and Mayor Bower’s wel- 
come and Thomas Cooper’s response 
were enjoyed. 


Culling the flock for wool production 
was the nucleus of one of the most in- 
teresting discussions of the convention. 
Dean J. A. Hill of the College of Agri- 
culture at Laramie, an internationally 
known authority on wool, brought the 
subject before the convention with a 
recital of the results of work along this 
line, which he pioneered. Then, Fred 
E. Warren of Cheyenne carried the 
matter further with statements about 
the practical application of culling in 
his flock. 


Another exceptional feature was the 
presentation of the place of wool and 
the need for its defense in the present 
and prospective struggle between the 
various fibers for the consumer’s dollar 
by F. Eugene Ackerman, public rela- 
tions counsel of New York City, and 
one of the leaders in the fight for the 
enactment of fabric legislation. 

Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan of the Sloan 
Foundation, University of Denver, 
made “one of the greatest talks that 
has ever been heard at any conven- 
tion,” the Wyoming Wool Grower 
states. Dr. Kaplan called attention to 
the danger of our ever-increasing public 
debt and the serious consequences that 
are sure to ensue unless steps are taken 
to bring our national budget more near- 
ly in balance. 


Other speakers at the convention 
were: Adolph Hamm of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Col. E. N. Wentworth 
of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Presi- 


dent J. Elmer Brock of the American 
National Live Stock Association, Pub- 
lic Land Commissioner James B. Grif- 


fith, and Paul C. Smith, vice president 
of Swift and Company. 


The W yoming Platform 


Briefly summarized, the platform 
adopted by the Wyoming convention: 

Expressed full sympathy with national de- 
fense program, but urged that expenditures 
for purposes other than defense be reduced 
to bare minimum necessary to perform essen- 
tial government functions, and that other 
outpourings of government funds for other 
purposes cease, and that attempts to limit 
proauction through use of subsidies or other- 
wise be stopped, 

Recommended that federal government 
cease its expansion of ownership or control 
of national parks, forests, and resettlement 
projects in interest of economy, if for no 
other reason. 

Expressed belief that lands administered 
under Taylor Grazing Act should eventually 
be turned over to the state, or the people 
thereof. 

Reaffirmed opposition to Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act because treaties made under 
it are not ratified according to the Consti- 
tution and because its operation has resulted 
in importation of commodities, notably agri- 
cultural commodities, already in surplus. 

Favored a reasonable national transpor- 
tation act that would preserve fourth sec- 
tion of present act and place no undue bur- 
dens on any form of transportation. 

Endorsed truth-in-fabric bill, McCarran 
livestock theft bill, the imposition of an ex- 
cise tax or additional tariff on importations 
of canned meats, the principle of the Logan- 
Walter bill providing for a review of de- 
partmental rulings by the courts, any amend- 
ment to wages and hours law that would 
provide exemptions for agriculture and first 
processors of agricultural products as origin- 
ally contemplated by Congress. 

Urged restoration of Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to status as an independent agency. 

Requested that ranch lands be valued for 
tax purposes on basis of their productive 
value. 


Grazing Matters 


Opposed transfer of Forest Service to De- 
partment of the Interior or the Grazing 
Division to the Department of Agriculture; 
endorsed bill by Senator O’Mahoney pro-. 
viding for judicial review of decisions and 
orders of Secretary of Interior relating to 
disposition or administration of any part of 
the public domain; favored local autonomy 
in the administration of the Taylor grazing 
districts; approved Senate Resolution 241 
calling for an investigation of all matters 
pertaining to federal lands; approved the 
creation of the National Advisory Board 
Council at Denver recently. 
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Approved administration of Section 1 
of the Taylor Grazing Act but request 
that rentals under it be reduced to a parity 
with fees now charged in grazing districy 
and that future leases should be for a period 
of ten years. 


Urged Congressional support of §$.353 
the Johnson Grazing Bill, and the retun 
of 50 per cent of the forest grazing fees ty 
the local management for range improve. 
ment. 

Requested Fish and Wildlife Service to de. 
sist from opposing bounty payments; urged 
the appropriation by state legislature of 
$80,000 for predatory animal control, on 
half for cooperative work with Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the other for bounty 
payments, and that Taylor grazing districts 
spend part of their funds for predatory ani. 
mal control. 


Lamb Marketing 


Recommended that standard feeder con. 
tract include provision for deduction of 
one cent per head to be used by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board for lamb promo. 
tion, and that commission houses at Omaha 
and other central markets increase their col- 
lections for the Meat Board to 75 cents a 
now done at Denver; opposed packer feed- 
ing of lambs. 





Oregon Ram Sale 


HE 14th Annual Oregon Ram Sale 

is being expanded to 750 rams this 

year. Yearling and ram lambs will be 

offered as singles and in pens for stud 
and range use. 

The sale will be held at the Round- 
Up Grounds in Pendleton, beginning 
at 10:00 A. M., Friday, August 23. 
Arthur W.: Thompson will be the auc- 
tioneer. 


Approximately 30 of the best-known 
breeders in Oregon, Washington and 
Utah have made definite commitments 
to provide the sale with some of the 
very best breeding stock obtainable. 
Due to the fact that practically all 
consignors will have more rams than 
those consigned to this sale, buyers at- 
tending this auction will actually be 
able to contact owners of around 4,000 
rams. 


The sale will include 250 Hamp- 
shires, 175 Rambouillets, 150 Suffolks, 
100 Lincolns, 50 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
crossbreds, and 50 Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbreds. 
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Arizona Wool Growers in Convention 


IS was Arizona’s 54th annual con- 

vention, held, in line with custom, 
in the cool mountain retreat of Flag- 
staff, the 9th and 10th of July. The 
large attendance, particularly of sheep- 
men, combined with a thorough and 
candid discussion of national and local 
problems, gave it a high place in the 
record of Arizona conventions. 


Eugene Campbell, co-owner of the 
Ash Fork Live Stock Company, was 
selected by the Arizona wool growers 
to head their organization during the 
coming year, replacing Lou Charlebois, 
whom the association elevated to join 
A. A. Johns and Geo. H. Wilbur as one 
of its honorary presidents. 


Fred R. Porter of Phoenix was re- 
elected first vice president; T. J. Hud- 
speth, prominent Rambouillet breeder 
of Seligman, was named second vice 
president, and Ramon Aso of Belle- 
mont third vice president. Jerrie Lee 
was reappointed secretary to serve his 
9th consecutive term, and Miss Kay 
Hammond was continued as assistant 
secretary for her 5th term. 


Arizona’s board of directors is made 
up of Jas. E. Babbitt of Flagstaff, 
John R. Norton of Phoenix, Leonard 
Sawyer of Winslow, and Jose M. 
Echenique of Casa Grande. 


Decision to assess themselves 5 cents 
per bag of wool and 75 cents per car- 
load of lambs for wool and lamb pro- 
motion was the most important action 
taken by the convention. Action on the 
wool promotion fund followed Secre- 
tary Lee’s report to the growers, recit- 
ing figures to show the decline in wool 
consumption during the last five years 
and the rise in the consumption of syn- 
thetic textile fibers. 


The keynote of the convention spirit, 
a frank and open presentation of af- 
fairs which concern sheepmen, was 
struck by Governor R. T. Jones in the 
first formal address of the gathering. 
Responsibility of proper and economic 
government, he said, lies directly on 


the shoulders of the people, and the 





Eugene Campbell, President 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 


sheepmen’s particular work is to see to 
it that the men appointed by the Gov- 
ernor at their request to boards hand- 
ling livestock matters are doing the 
job satisfactorily. 

Exceptionally good news was Gover- 
nor Jones’ statement that whether or 
not he is in office, the people of Ari- 
zona can expect a very material reduc- 
tion in state taxes next year. 

Further encouragement comes to 
Arizona livestock men in the stabiliza- 
tion of state land leases. State Land 
Commissioner William Alberts review- 
ed before the convention the decision 
of the Attorney General last May that 
it lay in the discretion of the land com- 
missioner whether grazing leases should 
be written for five years or date of sale, 
or the sale clause eliminated, and stated 
that since that time the sale clause had 
been eliminated in new leases and plans 
laid to have the clause eliminated from 
old leases not yet expired. 


It is now proposed to give still great- 
er permanence to the leases by issuing 
them for ten instead of five years. To 
make this possible, however, requires 
amendment of the state constitution, 


which will be voted upon at the coming 
election. If this amendment carries, the 
value of leases will be greatly enhanced 
as Collateral, and it wiil be recalled that 
the major part of Arizona range land 
is covered by state land leases. 

Other amendments up for voters’ ac- 
tion this fall were discussed by Cecil 
Miller, chairman of the tax committee 
of the Arizona Farm Bureau, S. A. 
Spear of the Arizona State Tax Re- 
search Association, and Attorney H. M. 
Fennemore of Phoenix. 

The need for the United States to 
be properly prepared to defend herself 
was set forth in spirited talks by Major 
General A. M. Tuthill, adjutant general 
of the Arizona National Guard, and 
W. R. Bourdon, department command- 
er of the American Legion of Arizona. 
Peop!e must be prepared to give their 
own lives for their country, Mr. Bour- 
don said, not the lives of their neigh- 
bors’ sons. 

The program also included addresses 
by the following: Phiilip V. Woodhead, 
assistant regional forester of Albuquer- 
que; Linn B. Orme, president of the 
Salt River Valley Water Users Associa- 
tion; Louie Harrell, president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers Association; 
R. T. Evans, executive vice president 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Berkeley; Hollis Gray, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Arthur Upson, director of the 
Southwest Forest and Range Experi- 
mental Station at Tucson; Amos A. 
Betts and William Cox of the Corpor- 
ation Commission; and John C. Catlin, 
regional director of the Biological 
Survey. 

President Charlebois presided at all 
the sessions, the address of welcome 
was made by Mayor Joseph Waldhaus, 
and George H. Wilbur responded. 

A dinner-dance in the evening of the 
first day added to the enjoyment and 
general good time of the convention 


guests. 
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Ju Memoriam 
R. S. MATHESON 











IVESTOCK men all over the Uni- 
ted States and, in fact, wherever 
sheep raising is done were shocked to 
learn of the death, in Chicago recently, 
of Robert S. Matheson. Mr. Matheson 
for many years was head sheep buyer 
for Swift & Company and while acting 
in that capacity, served as judge at nu- 
merous sheep and livestock shows. He 
became widely and favorably known 
for his keen judgment, universal fair- 
ness and remarkable ability to find both 
the good and the weak spots in sheep 
and lambs. 


He was in the employ of Swift and 
Company for thirty-eight and one-half 
years prior to his retirement on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. Despite the fact that he 
had retired from active business, Mr. 
Matheson was often in evidence around 
the yards, kept in constant touch with 
many of his old freinds. Innumerable 
stories are told about Bob or R.’S., 
as he was called by his many friends, 
and his remarkable ability to size up 
market situations and anticipate trends. 


He was a deep student of human na- 


ture, and despite his gruffness, his heart 
was “big as a bushel.” He was sympa- 
thetic with anyone in trouble. John 
Swanson, John Clay’s lamb salesman 
in Chicago, who worked for Mr. 
Matheson when he first started in the 
Sheep House, can tell of numerous 
times when he was sent with fvod to 
some needy family around the yards, 
or was given five or ten dollars in cash 
to hand to some person whom he knew 
was in need. No one except the recipi- 
ents of these gifts ever knew of his 
benevolences, and these probably were 
surprised that the gruff old Scot was 
even aware of their situation. 


Everyone in the Sheep House knew 
that Bob liked good lambs. He liked 
them because good lambs typified a 
raising or feeding job well done. 

Mr. Matheson had the reputation in 
the Swift organization of sending the 
shortest telegraph messages of anyone 
in the organization. A large percentage 
of his messages consisted of only one 
word—yes or no. 


There are instances of his dealings 
with the buyers under him at various 
markets about which the people in the 
Swift lamb buying organization still 
like to reminisce. For a time Bob’s 
father, G. V. Matheson, bought lambs 
under Bob’s direction on the St. Joseph, 
Missouri, market. At times Bob had 
difficulty in controlling his father’s pur- 
chases. At one time Bob received the 
following message from his father: 
“Receipts 5000, bought 5000, market 
25 higher.” In response to Bob’s rather 
sharp criticism of the operation, the old 
gentleman said, “I taught him all he 
knows and now he is trying to give me 
orders.” 


Those who had many dealings with 
Bob found that they were in for trouble 
if they tried “to pull the wool over the 
old man’s eyes.” At a certain market 
Bob became suspicious that the Swift 
buyer, when the market was higher, was 
not reporting the full extent of his pur- 
chases to him.on that day. Mr. Mathe- 
son awaited his opportunity and when 
he knew that a sudden storm in the area 
from which this market drew its re- 
ceipts would probably cause very light 
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receipts the following day, he boardej 
the train so as to be on the market thy 
following day. When he arrived, 
found that there were no fresh receipts 
He found that the buyer had 204 
lambs in the yards bought the previoy 
day which he had not reported to him 
We can imagine that this was handle 
with the buyer in such a way as ty 
prevent repetition. However, the only 
report that Mr. Matheson made to Chi. 
cago in regard to the instance was , 
wire that he sent that afternoon: “Re. 
ceipts none, bought 2000, market easy,” 


Bob Matheson’s presence will be 
missed at future gatherings of lam) 
growers. 

R. D. H. 





Institute’s Advertising 


Program Started 


E general meat advertising pro- 

gram of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers was inaugurated on July 
20 with the appearance in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
issued on that date, of a page advertise- 
ment bearing the caption: “The Im- 
portant Role of Meat in the Dietary.” 


Through this advertisement the re- 
sults of recent meat research, which 
show it to be an important factor in 
health-building and health-maintenance, 
were presented to 100,000 physicians 
and other scientists of the United 
States. Similar advertisements are 
scheduled to appear in early issues of 
other medical and scientific magazines, 
and the use of these advertising medi- 
ums will be continued at regular inter- 
vals for the insertion of copy prepared 
in collaboration with the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, which has been 
responsible for the development of a 
large amount of scientific data about 
meat. 


That part of the Institute’s advertis- 
ing program aimed directly at consum- 
ers will start late in September. 
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The 1940 Lamb Crop 


E 1940 lamb crop was the largest 

on record, according to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service report of 
July 25, 1940. The crop, estimated at 
32,729,000 head, was 3 per cent larger 
than that of 1939, 2 per cent larger than 
the previous record crop of 1938, and 
9 per cent larger than the 10-year 
(1929-38) average. 

The increase over last year was nearly 
all in the lamb crop in the western 
sheep states, although there was a small 
increase in native lambs. The number 
of breeding ewes was about 2 per cent 
larger this year than last, and the per- 
centage lamb crop (the average num- 
ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes) was 
one of the four largest on record. The 
percentage was 87.5, compared with 
86.3 in 1939 and 83.8, the 10-year 
average. 

The native lamb crop this year is 
estimated at 11,116,000 head, compared 
with 10,973,000 head in 1939 and with 
the 10-year average of 10,822,000 head. 
An increase of nearly 300,000 head in 
breeding. ewes was largely offset by a 
drop in the percentage lamb crop from 
98.6 last year to 97.2 this year. The 
number of ewes one year old and over, 
on January 1 this year, in native flocks 
totaled 11,433,000 head. This was the 
largest on record and about 7 per cent 
larger than the 10-year average. The 
percentage lamb crop for these states 
was among the smallest on record. 

The 1940 lamb crop in the western 
sheep states is estimated at 21,613,000 
head, compared with 20,808,000 head 
in 1939 and 19,264,000 head, the 10- 
year average. This is the largest lamb 
crop on record for these states, exceed- 
ing the previous record crop of 1938 by 
2 per cent. The estimated number of 
breeding ewes on January 1, 1940, was 
25,962,000 head, an increase of about 
1 per cent over a year earlier and about 
3 per cent over the 10-year average. 
The percentage lamb crop, of 83.2, in 
western sheep states was the fourth 
highest on record and compares with 
81.0 in 1939 and 76.4, the 10-year 
average. 


The increase in the western lamb 
crop this year over last was accounted 


for by the sharp increase in the lamb 
crop in Texas. Excluding Texas, the 
total for the remaining western sheep 
states was a little smaller this year 
than last. The 1940 Texas crop, esti- 
mated at 4,867,000 head, was about 
21 per cent larger this year than last 
and the largest on record. The number 
of breeding ewes also was the largest 
on record for the state. The percentage 
lamb crop was 72.0 this year, compared 
with 62.0 in 1939 and the 10-year 
average of 68.0. 


Of the other western sheep states, 
the lamb crop this year was larger than 
last in six states—South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Nevada—and was smaller in the other 
six states, with the largest decreases in 
California and Oregon. The percent- 
age lamb crop was higher this year 
than last in seven of these states and 
lower in five. 

“Early” lambs—those normally 
available for market prior to August 1 
—this year comprise about 23 per cent 
of the total western crop. This is a 
slightly smaller percentage than in- 
dicated for the early crops of 1939 and 
1938. The number of strictly early 
lambs from the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
was smaller than in 1939. The 1940 
early lamb crop in Texas was larger 
than in 1939, with heavier shipments 
to early July than a year earlier. The 
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California early lamb crop was smaller 
than in 1939, with a much smaller east- 
ern movement. In Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, with reduced ewe num- 
bers, the 1940 early lamb crop was 
smaller than in 1939. However, the 
early lambs in the Northwest showed 
good development under favorable early 
feed and weather conditions and have 
moved a little earlier than in 1939. 
Other states in the western group have 
only a limited number of early lambs, 
but early lamb production in these 
states has increased in recent years. 

The late lamb crop in the western 
states outside of Texas is only slightly 
larger than in 1939, while Texas has 
a large increase in late lambs. 

The estimate of the 1940 lamb crop 
is based upon reports furnished by 
sheep producers whose flocks on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, contained about 4,345,000 
head of breeding ewes (including ewe 
lambs). This number is about 10 per 
cent of the estimated number of breed- 
ing ewes in the United States on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. For the native sheep 
states the reports were obtained through 
the rural mail carriers in cooperation 
with the Post Office Department. For 
the western sheep states they were ob- 
tained directly from owners of both 
range and ranch flocks. 


Details for important sheep states, 
for groups of states, and for the United 
States for the years 1938, 1939 and 
1940 are shown in the accompanying 
table: 








Statistics By States, Divisions, and the United States—1938, 1939, 1940 


(All numbers in Thousands; that is, add 000) 










































: Lamb Crop Docked 
Breeding Ewes, 1 Year Old Lam 
State and Over, January 1 Pech “: — 
Numbers One Year Old and Numbers Docked 
Over, January 1 

1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 

(a eer 2,241 2,375 86 86 85 1,871 1,927 2.019 

Wyoming ........ 2,805 2,847 2,762 87 82 83 2,440 2,335 2,292 

Colorado _........ 1,425 1,464 1,479 87 92 92 1,240 1,347 1,261 

New Mexico* 1,783 1,760 1,778 70 15 77 1,248 1,320 1,369 

Arizona* .. 604 600 570 70 80 84 477 480 479 

Lo, ER eee Se: 1,962 1,942 1,944 80 81 82 1,570 1,573 1,594 

OE SER EE 663 663 663 77 81 85 511 587 564 

Idaho .......... 1,681 1,596 1,516 a7 9 102 1,631 1,580 1,546 

IR, Scicsincccinn-nccnsnsternisiguconinin 541 536 515 106 108 106 573 579 546 

Oregon ........... 1,681 1,681 1,597 94 90 91 1,580 1,513 1,453 

California ..... . 2,894 2,890 2,910 86 91 85 2,489 2,630 2,474 

ate THROU: <xessivcinseesssseccoseesis 935 970 1,093 98 99 96 916 95 1,049 

RS ESE 6,072 6,500 6,760 76 62 72 4,615 4,030 4,867 

Total 13 Western States............25,222 25,690 25,962 83.9 81.0 83.2 21,161 20,808 21,613 
{Total 24 Atlantic and South 

Central States ...................... 3,318 3,332 3,878 98.6 97.3 94.5 3,270 8,241 3,192 

tTotal 11 North Central States 7,712 7,802 8,055 100.2 99.1 98.4 7,726 7,732 7,924 

UW. Be TOBA, cscccecnccccccceccce en 56008 ST,508 88,7 86.3 87.5 32,157 31,781 32,729 





*Includes Indian-owned sheep in Arizona and New Mexico. 


+Excludes Texas. {Excludes South Dakota. 
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The ‘‘Lunger” Disease of Sheep 


By Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Pathologist 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory, Bozeman, Montana 


LL range sheepmen in the north- 
western states are familiar with 
the designation “lunger,” or “heaver,” 
of which there are a few in almost any 
bunch of old range ewes. These lungers 
are the victims of a chronic disease of 
the lungs which causes them to breathe 
with a rapid, jerky type of respiration 
that gradually becomes worse until the 
affected sheep become very thin and 
weak, and eventually they die. 

The lunger disease is a disease of 
range sheep, being particularly well 
recognized in the northwestern states. 
The disease is known to occur in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and North Dakota. 
It may also occur in the Southwest, but 
we have no definite reports of its ex- 
istence there. Lunger sheep apparently 
do not occur in farm flocks in the east- 
ern states. In South Africa, where 
sheep are produced under conditions 
somewhat similar to those of our range 
area, there is a sheep disease which is 
called “jagziekte,” meaning trail dis- 
ease, which is apparently identical with 
our lunger disease. 

This condition is typically a disease 
of old ewes, but it also occurs in young 
sheep of all ages, having been observed 
even in yearlings. The changes in the 
lungs develop slowly, and the disease 
may have been present for months, per- 
haps years, before the recognizable 
symptoms appear. The number of 
lungers developing in a band in a year 
is about 2 per cent. 

The symptoms of advanced cases of 
lunger disease are quite characteristic 
and are well known to many range 
sheepmen. The symptoms may be first 
noticed by the herder when the affected 
sheep lag behind the band when it is 
being moved. They stop and breathe 
rapidly, with the nose held high and 
the nostrils dilated. This shortness of 
breath gradually becomes worse, the 
sheep developing a characteristic type 
of respiration, with a forced, jerky ex- 
piration. In well-developed cases the 


respiration is so labored that the whole 
body jerks with each breath. When one 
looks at a band of sheep standing in a 
corral, the advanced cases can be de- 
tected easily by the bobbing heads of 
the affected sheep. Sometimes these 
sheep cough when they are moved. 

The affected animals gradually lose 
condition, and in the last stages they 
become very much emaciated. They 
all eventually die, usually in from two 
or three months to a year from the 
time symptoms are first noticed. Lung- 
ers which can be recognized in the 
spring and are sent to the summer 
range rarely return in the fall, and 
only a small percentage of the lungers 
which can be recognized in the fall live 
through to lambing time. 

The cause of the lunger disease is 
as yet unkown, although the condition 
has been studied in this country and 
in South Africa for the past twenty-five 
years. Sheepmen often think that this 
disease is tuberculosis, but such is not 
the case. It has been suggested that 
lungworms might be responsible for the 
lung changes, but in many typical 
lunger cases the postmortem examin- 
ation shows no evidence of the presence 
of lungworms. The common lungworm 
of sheep is sometimes found in the 
bronchial tubes of lungers, but there 
is no evidence that the worms have any 
effect in producing the disease. The 
theory has also been advanced that the 
lunger condition is the result of irrita- 
tion of the lungs by the dust of corrals 
and trails. If this were true, it might 
explain why the disease occurs in range 
sheep rather than farm sheep, as range 
sheep are usually worked in dusty cor- 
rals several times a year, and many of 
them are driven over dusty trails in 
moving from winter to summer range 
and back. To test this theory, the Mon- 
tana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
made chemical analyses of a number of 
lungs from normal sheep of various 
ages and compared them with the chem- 
ical analyses of a number of lungs from 
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lunger sheep. The results of they 
analyses showed that the difference hy. 
tween percentages of mineral matter jy 
normal lungs and in lunger lungs wa 
so slight that it was concluded dy 
irritation was probably not the cays 
of the disease. 


Many experiments have been made 
to determine whether this disease js 
transmissible from one animal to ap. 
other—or, as the sheepman usually ex. 
presses it, whether it is “contagious.” 
We believe now that the disease is not 
infectious, or contagious. The true 
cause of the disease is still a mystery. 


The question of interest to the sheep. 
man who is taking a continual loss from 
the development of lunger disease in 
his outfit is how to prevent the disease 
or treat the affected sheep. Until the 
true cause of the condition is discoy- 
ered, no advice can be given as to either 
cure or prevention. Some sheep own- 
ers have believed that they could elimin- 
ate the disease from their bands by im- 
mediately killing any sheep that showed 
lunger symptoms, on the theory that the 
disease is infectious. Of course, that 
procedure keeps the outfit free of visible 
lungers, but probably does not prevent 
the development of the disease. 


Although we cannot advise as to pre- 
vention and cure of this disease, there 
is information which should enable an 
owner to minimize the financial loss. 
It has been proved that any feed put 
into a sheep after the first symptoms 
appear is wasted. A lunger will not 
raise a lamb, and will not put on any 
fat. We therefore recommend that the 
band be carefully culled at rather fre- 
quent intervals, at least twice a year, 
in the fall and at shearing time, and 
that any sheep showing lunger symp- 
toms be removed from the band. The 
affected animals can be detected most 
effectively when the bunch is standing 
in a corral after the exertion of being 
driven for some distance. The sheep 
that are recognized early enough so that 
they are still carrying some flesh can 
probably be sold for slaughter, but in 
the case of the thin ewes, the sooner 
the hide is removed, the less feed is 
wasted. 
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Around the Range Country 


The notes on weather conditions, appearing under the 
names of the various states in Around the Range Country, 
are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 


Bureau and based upon reports and publications for the 


month of July. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communica- 
tions from interested readers in any part of the country 
for this department and also invites comment and opinions 


upon questions relating to 


the sheep industry and of 


importance and significance to wool growers. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Briefly the month was unusually hot 
and dry in this section. Temperatures 
around 100 degrees occurred in prac- 
tically every week, with warm nights 
after the first week. Showers were 
timely but inconsequential in amount, 
the rain of the 20-21st being the only 
good one generally. There is still 
enough soil moisture, however, and 
pastures and ranges continue fairly 
good; livestock are mostly doing well. 


ARIZONA 


The first two weeks were exception- 
ally warm, and while it was cooler dur- 
ing the latter part, there was still a 
great deal of hot weather. Precipita- 
tion has been light, and inadequate, 
confined mostly to the mountains of 
the northern and eastern portions. 
Ranges and cattle are holding up quite 
well, but forage needs rain nearly 
everywhere. Only the southeastern por- 
tion reports normal conditions. 


Wickenburg, Maricopa County 


The rains are late this year, and 
while we have had some scattered show- 
ers, the lower ranges are dry (July 26). 

Our lamb crop was about the same 
size as in 1939, and the fat lambs have 
moved at 8% cents, f.o.b. No feeder 
or ewe lambs have been sold. 

About 75 per cent of the 1940 wool 
clip was shipped on consignment. 


Lou Charlebois 


NEW MEXICO 


Abnormally warm weather prevailed, 
several days being especially warm, 
while precipitation was light, local or 
scattered, and beneficial in amounts 
only in the higher mountains of certain 
parts of the state. The ranges most 
benefited were in the southwest and 
south-central parts. Rains within the 
next week or ten days should be in 
time. A few livestock in the northeast 
are being fed; and local areas report 
water shortages for stock. Livestock 
are generally in fair to good shape. 


Miami, Colfax County 


We have had a generally dry June 
and July, except for spots favored with 
showers. However, the range feed is 
still fairly good (August 5), because 
of early spring growth. 


The lamb crop of this section is prob- 
ably larger than that of last year, as 
most of the ranchers lambed more than 
their usual percentages. 


None of the wool has been sold here 
yet, and I think most of it will be ship- 


ped on consignment, or for storage. 
M.N. Mikesell 


Wagon Mound, Mora County 


It is very dry here (July 22), and 
range conditions are bad, not up to the 
last three years at this period. 


Our lamb crop this year was about 
the same in numbers as last year’s but 
lighter in weight. Both feeders and 


whitefaced ewe lambs have been taken 
at 7 cents. 

I think about half the wool clip has 
been sold and the rest is stored in local 
warehouses. The average price on sales 
made was 25 cents on wool grading 
from quarter to halfblood, with fair 
staple and shrinking about 64 per cent. 

Manuel Partenghe 


COLORADO 


Temperatures persisted several de- 
grees above normal, causing a rapid 
drying out of the lower country. Fre- 
quent storms occurred but they pro- 
duced very little precipitation, leaving 
the country badly in need of a good 
general rain. Range feed is drying bad- 
ly over the eastern plains section, and 
mountain forage continues spotty. Live- 
stock, however, are mostly reported in 
good condition. 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR JULY, 1940 


% 
| RE PETES 45 
fre ee 14 
Se Le eee 73 
BOIS nsioscackassses saaseibeibinss masceananae 125 
TELE TEA 122 
RE eas ae a Te 25 
Pe PS is ees 59 
Ns Siisncpccicsitcesmaoconanane 133 
I IN occdscctcncteecentices 68 
SY siiieecceaiee 75 
eRe! Ree eS 43 
i NTT ee 186 
We IE cictiincciendseeelit eee 92 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. The figures for this month are 
all preliminary. 
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Glenwood Springs, Garfield County 


Weather and feed conditions are 


about the same as at this time (July 25)-- 


last year, but not so good as in the few 
years previous to 1939. 

Practically all of the 1940 wool clip, 
or at least 90 to 95 per cent of it, has 
been sold. We have about the same 
number of lambs to market this year 
as last. 

A. J. Dickson 


Whitewater, Mesa County 


While it has been very dry and con- 
tinues so (July 25), feed conditions are 
about normal for the last three or four- 
year period. 

The wool grown here grades mostly 
half and three-eighths; a very small 
amount of its has been sold, most of 
it being shipped on consignment. 

The lamb crop is about normal, but 
no sales have been made yet. 

Anderson Bros. 


Denver, Denver C ounty 


We have had quite a little rain on 
the front range, with the result that 
our feed conditions are excellent, much 
better than last year, and I believe 
above the average (July 22). 

The lamb crop is about normal to a 
little above. I have not heard of any 
contracts being made up to the present 
time. 

Practically all the wool has been 
either sold or consigned, and most of 
it fairly early. The amount of con- 
signed wool will run above average. 
Quite a lot of San Luis Valley wool, 
on the fine side and shrinking above 
60 per cent, is being held on the ranches 
for 30 cents. ‘ 

Corriedale, Inc. 


UTAH 


This was one of the hottest, driest 
Julys of record, the wind being a little 
stronger, and the humidity a little low- 
er than normal to accentuate the 
drought. Pastures at lower levels are 
exceptionally dry, and domestic live- 
stock are showing the effects, but feed 
has continued ample in the mountain 
areas and range livestock continue in 


fairly good condition. Second hay crops 
are light as a rule. 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were well above nor- 
mal most of the month, though during 
the last two weeks they averaged much 
nearer normal. Precipitation was sub- 
normal, but some beneficial showers 
occurred in the western portion. Stream 
flow dwindled appreciably. There is 
plenty of feed on the range but it is 
exceptionally dry. Livestock are still 
good. The hay crops were fair to good. 


Elko, Elko County 


While ranges and forage are exceed- 
ingly dry, the volume is above last 
year’s (August 8). Fat and feeder 
lambs are selling within a price range 
of 7 to 7% cents; the crop is estimated 
at 5 per cent above that of 1939. 

From 90 to 95 per cent of Nevada 
wools have been sold. 

F.S. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were above normal, 
more especially over the northwestern 
counties, and there was no rain. That 
describes the weather for the last four 
successive weeks. There were some 
mountain showers, but they were of 
little benefit. Pastures and ranges are 
dry, as usual, excepting at the higher 
levels. However, feed has continued 
ample and livestock remain in good 
condition. 


Alturas, Modoc County 


From May up to the present (July 
12), weather conditions have been good. 
The spring range was good and our 
lamb crop 5 per cent above the 1939 
yield. Eight cents is being paid for 
feeder lambs and 9 cents for white- 
faced ewe lambs. 

Wool shrinking around 60 per cent 
has been purchased recently at 2814 
cents. 

John Geaney 


OREGON 


Moderately warm to _ excessively 
warm weather prevailed, with much 
less rain than is needed. However, the 
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third and last weeks’ reports showe) 
beneficial rains in many sections. Hay. 
ing was retarded locally and some hay 
was damaged, but failing springs anj 
streams were revived in several places, 
Livestock are doing well in the principal 
livestock sections. 


Salem, Marion County 


In western Oregon, the sheep popv- 
lation is made up of small farm flocks, 
and practically all of them are ranged 
under fence. 

There was a larger percentage of 
lambs raised this year than last. The 
feed and weather conditions in the 
spring were about as nearly ideal as 
could be asked for, but from the first of 
June until last week (ending July 27) 
there has been practically no rain, and 


crops and pastures have suffered ac- } 


cordingly. 

Up until last week the majority of 
the lambs moved at around 7™% cents. 
The price at the present time (July 29) 
stands at 61% cents. The drop in price 


is no doubt due to a rather large move- | 


ment of lambs from the coast counties 
to the main lamb markets. The buyers 
estimate that from 60 to 70 per cent of 
the lambs have gone to market. 

There is not a great deal of wool 
left in the growers’ hands at this time. 
In the Willamette Valley the price has 
fluctuated from 28 to 39% cents, quite 
a large block of it being purchased early 
for 32% cents. There is very little 
wool consigned in this district; other 
than that handled by the cooperatives, 
it is sold direct to local buyers. 

R. V. Hogg 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures persisted from a few 
degrees to considerably above normal, 
drying out pastures and ranges appre- 
ciably. However, local showers later in 
the month were beneficial, reviving for- 
age to a certain extent. Rain damaged 
alfalfa in some localities. More than 
the usual number of livestock have been 
on feed, but as a rule all animals are 
in fairly good shape. 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 


It has been hot and dry, and with 
little snow in the mountains, range con- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Wool Fashion News 


is THE spring a young man’s fancy 
turns to thoughts of love,” is an 
old and favored saying—but equally 
as true is the fact that in the fall the 
thoughts of all women—both young 
and old—turn to a new fall and winter 
wardrobe. What then, could be more 
appropriate at this time, than a bird’s- 
eye view of what milady will find in 
the shops when the first autumn leaf 
turns to brown, and she folds this sum- 
mer’s white sheers away in tissue until 
next year? 


Especially interesting to the women 
of the wool growing industry is the 
news which comes by way of radio, 
fashion magazines, and advance news 
from the shops, that wool is going to 
play an ever-increasing part in women’s 
wear this year. We have long since 
recognized the practicability of wool 
for coats, suits, and in some cases, 
street dresses, but it took the English 
people to awaken us to the possibilities 
of wool for afternoon and evening 
dresses, evening wraps, and even for 
pajamas and trousseau nighties. This 
transition began to be noticeable here 
last year but the momentum has reach- 
ed a new high with this year’s lovely, 
and wearable styles. 


This fall, when you go shopping, do 
notice the many old-fashioned: fabrics 
that are being brought to life with pleas- 


ing results. For instance, what figure 


wouldn’t be made to look more lovely 
in one of the new wool jersey dresses 
which fall so gracefully? And, too, there 
is a great leeway in color in this prac- 
tical material. Wool, you know, takes 
such beautiful dyes and especially in 
the pastel shades. In some other mate- 
tials it is impossible to get such soft 
tones. 


With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Fruitland, Utah. 








Men have long been converted to the 
wonderful qualities of wool gabardine, 
but it has only been recently that wo- 
men have seen the latent possibilities of 
this material. This year will be a great 
year for gabardine, and this softly 
tailored fabric also comes in some beau- 
tiful lighter hues as well as the darker 
shades. Tailored shirtmaker frocks, 
spectator sport dresses, multi-plaited 
skirts, and slack suits are favorites in 
the gabardine weave. 

No fall wardrobe could be complete 
without one or more of the light wool 
dresses. One of the smartest of these 
is an all-wool Kasha (another old- 
timer brought to life) in a lovely Glow 
Amber shade worn with a brown leather 
belt and trimmed with brown buttons, 
high-lighted with a brown felt hat and 
matching gloves. 

As for other wool fabrics, they are 
numerous, such as the ever-popular 
wool crepes, alpacas, tweeds, and nubby 
weaves, but one or more of some are 
a “must” this year. 

Silhouettes this fall take their key- 
note from “controlled,”—controlled 
fullness . . controlled draping . . con- 
trolled ease through waistline and 
bodice. No matter the type of ensemble, 
whether a separate skirt, a suit, a cos- 
tume ensemble, or a coat, you'll note 
the ultra-new narrow _ silhouette, 
straight-lined and smooth. Neverthe- 
less there’s a style for every figure, and 
you’re sure to find exactly the one 
which suits you among the clever array. 

Colors, too, are exciting, and again 
may I say this is especially true in the 
new woolens. The subtle warmth of 
autumn radiates in the new colors we 
will wear . . . blue spruce, earth brown, 
tomato red, burnt topaz, scarab green, 
garnet, and other “forest” tones, and 





of course, black, which never loses any 
of its popularity. 





New Colorado 
Organization 


ELCOME news was received from 

Colorado during the past month. 
Wool growers of that state, which dur- 
ing recent years has become one of the 
leading sheep producing states in the 
country, met for their annual conven- 
tion at Craig, July 24 to 26, inclusive. 
During the convention the wives of the 
wool growers met in the lobby of the 
new and beautiful Cosgriff Hotel for 
the purpose of organizing an auxiliary. 
The organization was promptly put in- 
to effect with Mrs. L. R. Ingersoll of 
Rifle, as president; Mrs. John B. 
Allies of Montrose, as vice-president; 
and Mrs. George Avgares of Craig, as 
secretary and treasurer. 


With these able officers at the helm 
it is expected to form a strong and 
active organization which will do much 
to promote wool and lamb and aid the 
mens’ organization in numerous other 
ways. 

Many very excellent suggestions were 
made at the charter meeting by Mrs. 
Mike Hayes of Denver, Mrs. Frank 
Meaker of Montrose, and Mrs. Moroni 
Smith of Salt Lake City, as to ways 
and means of promoting the use of 
lamb and wool. 

This energetic group is looking for- 
ward to a visit from our National Pres- 
ident, and we shall no doubt hear some 
good reports of what they are doing in 
the near future. 

The National Wool Growers Auxili- 
ary welcomes this new addition to our 
cause. 
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The Wool Market 


By C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston 


CANNOT be denied that wool val- 

ues have lost considerable ground 
during the month of July. Anyone at- 
tempting to explain just why values 
should sag at this time in the face of 
broad-scale armament program would 
be hard pressed for a valid reason; for 
it seems with limited stocks of domestic 
wool and an upset price placed on the 
Australian clip by the British govern- 
men at approximately 15 to 20 per cent 
above present-day values, and tremen- 
dous government consumption in pros- 
pect, that t he outlook for strong prices 
should be much better than average 
for this time of year. The reason 
for this unwarranted slump in values 
must, therefore, be due in part to the 
faulty system of marketing wherein the 
vast majority of domestic wool growers 
insist on selling their clip just as soon 
as it is shorn. 

Seldom has wool been in so strong 
a Statistical position, nor indications 
more plentiful pointing to stronger 
values in the fall and winter months. 
Those of us who have been in Wash- 
ington conferring with the National De- 
fense Council regarding the importation 
of wool from Australia, without excep- 
tion, have been impressed with the im- 
portant position wool holds in such a 
program. Wool is classed, along with 
metals and chemicals, as a strategic 
commodity of which we produce no sur- 
plus. 

The National Defense Council is 
now considering negotiation for a vast 
quantity of wool (probably as much as 
250 million pounds) to be held in. re- 
serve against a possible shortage in case 
foreign supplies should at any time be 
blocked off because of obstructed ocean 
transportation. Wool is one of the very 
few agricultural commodities of which 
we produce no surplus, yet our present 
system of forcing our wool clip upon 
the market at shearing time prevents 
development of the price structure for 
wool that present conditions would 


seem to warrant. Should England, al- 
ready controlling 50 per cent of the 
world’s wool supply, choose to buy in 
the South African and South American 
clips, wool might prove to be one of the 
most powerful weapons of the war, for 
the Central European nations will sure- 
ly be in urgent need of wool before 
winter sets in. 

Plans now under consideration by the 
National Defense Council provide for 
the storage of 250 million pounds of 
Australian wool in this country with the 
title of such wool remaining with the 
British government. It is planned that 
this wool be used only in case of war 
emergency resulting in a shortage of 
domestic wool. Notwithstanding the 
published statement that if such a plan 
should be negotiated, proper safeguards 
would be placed around the trans- 
action to adequately protect domestic 
values, there has been a substantial 
slowing-up effect upon the whole wool 
and textile industry. Without doubt, 
the slow, draggy market we have had 
in the last few weeks can be attributed 
to a large degree to the uncertainty 
caused by this pending transaction. It 
is doubtful whether restrictions can be 
placed that would entirely remove the 
psychological effect of a large volume 
of wool being stored in this country. 
While no one questions the sincerity of 
the National Defense Council, doubt 
still exists in the minds of many closely 
associated with the marketing of wool 
that it will be possible to protect domes- 
tic values and, if such protection be pro- 
vided, that the proposition would be 
acceptable to the British government. 
Therefore, it is evident that this whole 
matter is having too great an effect up- 


on the market at the present time. In 
such cases the first reaction frequently 
proves to be the most serious. This has 
overshadowed all other transactions 
during the month in importance, al- 
though the mystery where the mills are 


getting their wool to manufacture the 
government orders in hand is close be- 
hind it. 

It is believed that government orders 
will be forthcoming in sufficient volume 
to furnish a good backlog for our wool- 
en mills for six months to a year. All 
that is needed to make real activity in 
the wool market is good civilian busi- 
ness, which has for six months been at 
a very low ebb. If business picks up in 
New York after Labor Day, as expect- 
ed, difficulty may be encountered in 
securing delivery of cloth in time for 
cold weather, for the mills are gener- 
ally working against time on govern- 
ment orders. Some concern is being dis- 
played, we understand, as to this pos- 
sible difficulty. 

The retail trade is doing very well 
and is said to be the best in recent 
years, despite a rather poor start early 
in the spring. Sales are about 7 to 8 
per cent above last year. Payrolls are 
increasing in ratio to the development 
of the industrial portion of the defense 
program. 

Sentiment on Summer Street and 
among manufacturers seems to vary 
widely. Many find it difficult to en- 
tertain one line of reasoning for any 
length of time. Our domestic market is 
definitely geared at the present time to 
South American rather than Australian 
competition which is usually the case. 
Much of the wool from the 1939-1940 
South American season that was pur- 
chased by France, Belgium, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian countries could 
not be delivered because of the British 
blockade of the seas. This wool is now 
being offered in this market at very 
damaging prices. To illustrate: Some 
South American 58s, that would cor- 
respond in grade to our three-eighths 
grade, was sold to one of our manufac- 
turers across the street at 65 cents 
clean, when we are trying to get 78 
cents clean for the same type of domes- 
tic wool. This is an aggravated case, but 
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it illustrates the competition we are 
facing from South America. 

There has been little on the Street 
to indicate market values. Favorable 
interpretation of war contracts caused 
the top futures market to advance 5@6 
cents in three days, only to gradually 
settle back almost to its former level. 
Sales in the country have been all over 
the lot, so far as price is concerned. 
The auctions failed to establish any 
market trend and values received were, 
according to reports, substantially less 
than prices paid direct to the growers 
earlier in the shearing season. Like- 


wise, it was reported that dealers are 
now willing to sell wool for August de- 
livery at 80 cents for a good type three. 
These are the type of wools for which 
88 cents was paid about six weeks ago 
by the manufacturers. 

The market may, therefore, be quot- 
ed as more-or-less nominal at 80@83 
cents for good fine and fine medium 
territory wool, halfblood may be had 
in limited quantity at 78@80 cents, 
and it might be possible to get some 
territory three-eighths at 75 cents, with 
quarterblood around 73 cents. It is our 
firm belief that only limited quantities 
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of wool could be bought at this price, 
and when business comes in any sub- 
stantial volume that prices will snap 
back to their former levels, with the 
possibility of much higher ones. Wool 
is not high-priced, neither are growers 
getting rich on the present price of wool 
and lambs. On the whole, they have 
withstood the attack on prices better 
than usual. 

We ‘list below a table of prices pre- 
pared by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, that will enable individual grow- 
ers to estimate the value of their own 
clips: 








Quotations on Graded Territory Wools — Week Ending Friday, August 2, 1940 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 





Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 

Scoured Basis Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
Rae Combing (Scaple) —_££_$_$___._.§-) (63%) $.32- .33 (65%) $.30- .31 (68%) $.28- _. 
Fine French Combing ————_____________. .82- .85 (64%)  .30- .31 (66%)  .28- .29 (69%)  .25- .26 
I heck ocnclipieaivicencescacdennihuvninnanecaesipasitalaimiee: Sania (65%)  .27- .28 (68%)  .25- .26 (71%) .23- — 
VY, Blood Combing (Staple). _. .83- .85 (58%)  .35- .36 (60%)  .33- .34 (64%)  .30- .31 
Vy Blood French Combing... _.- -80- 82 (59%) .33-.34 (61%)  .31- .32 (65%)  .28- .29 
Y, Blood Clothing NEL ON (60%) .30- .31 (62%)  .29- .30 (66%)  .26- .27 
% Blood Combing ——________._. 74 76 (53%) 35-36 (55%) .33- .%4 (58%)  .31- .32 
| eS NER EE Le ECMO (54%)  .32- .34 (56%)  .31- .32 (59%)  .29- .30 
% Blood Combing —_____. .68- .72 (50%)  .34- .36 (52%)  .33- .35 (55%)  .31- .32 
2 eee ion cicenencncetiihan 75- .77 (45%)  .41- .42 (47%)  .40- .41 (50%) .38- .39 
eee) enn ne eee .70- .75 (44%)  .39- .42 (46%)  .38- .41 (49%)  .36- .38 








(1) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 





Trading in Wool Piece 
Goods Seasonally 
Dull 


RADING activity in wool piece 

goods market during the week 
ending August 2 was almost at a com- 
plete standstill, according to the New 
York Wool Top Exchange Service. 
There was nothing unusual in this, 
however, for markets are generally dull 
at this time of the year. Mills that in- 
tended to open lines of tropical wor- 
steds and sports fabrics for the sum- 
mer, 1941, season this week decided to 
defer the showings until next week. A 
number of buyers who had been ex- 
pected to view the lines this week de- 
cided to remain out of the market for 
the time being, because of the intense 


heat. However, there was some samp- 
ling of the new offerings and some mills 
were reported to have booked fair- 
sized orders. There was no doubt that 
the quickened movement of lightweight 
garments at retail, as a result of the 
heat wave, has improved prospects for 
early business on summer goods for 
the new season. 

The Exchange Service further states: 


The feature of the week was the an- 
nouncement that the United States Army 
would purchase about 1,300,000 yards of 
piece goods early in August. Continuance 
of this sort of buying is expected to force 
buying of civilian fabrics, which has been 
rather slow of late. Meanwhile, machinery 
activity is considerably above the rate for 
the first four months of the year but 
is still below that of a year ago. There 
are many observers who still hold to the 
belief that activity in the last quarter may 
be equal to that of last year, which was 
the highest in some years. 


Buying interest in men’s wear was con- 
centrated almost wholly on the new lines 
of tropical worsteds, gabardines and various 
summer goods specialties. Because of the 
increasing emphasis on lightweight garments, 
sales of these items are expected to run 
ahead of a year ago before the season comes 
to an end. While lines have not been form- 
ally opened as yet, there has been enough 
quiet buying to suggest that mills may 
accumulate fairly sizable backlogs at the 
beginning of the season. Demand for regu- 
lation weight fabrics was disappointing. 
Clothing manufacturers have either covered 
the bulk of their requirements for fall or 
are proceeding on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Because of the tardiness of fall buying, there 
are many who predict a brisk demand for 


spot goods in September and October. 

Demand for women’s wear fabrics was 
less active than in the first half of the 
month. Cloak and suit manufacturers con- 
tinued to operate cautiously and showed no 
disposition to cover more than their essen- 
tial needs. 
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Wool Auctions 


Merrion & Wilkins 


TOTAL of 3,846,905 pounds of 
wool was sold out of 12,828,- 
795 pounds offered in the series of auc- 
tions conducted by Merrion and Wil- 
kins at Denver, Colorado, Ogden, Utah, 
and Billings and Miles City, Montana, 
from July 22 to August 3. Excluding 
the 219,475 pounds of off-grades that 
sold at an average of 14.77 cents a 
pound, the wools sold in a price range 
of 1914 to 40% cents, or at an average 
of 27.29 cents. 

That a larger volume of wool was not 
moved was due to a great extent to the 
unwillingness of growers to lower the 
values they had placed on their lots. 
Naturally some of them were disap- 
pointed in not being able to sell their 
wools on this account, but the general 
opinion, it is reported, particularly at 
the Montana sales, seemed to be that 
bidding and sales prices were every- 
thing the current market would afford. 

The summary of each of the auc- 
tions as made by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture follows: 


Denver, Colorado (July 22-27) 


The Denver wool auctions closed Satur- 
day, July 27, with a slightly easier tone than 
prevailed on Thursday and Friday. Prices 
were fairly firm on good to choice wools, 
but bidding dragged on ordinary and infer- 
ior wools, 

The total amount of wool offered at the 
Denver auctions during the six days was 
6,474,000 pounds. Total sales amounted to 
1,627,250 pounds, including sales at auction 
and private sales of wools on which bids in 
the auction ring were rejected. 

Original bag wools comprised 426,350 
pounds of the total sales. Sales of graded 
wools included 515,100 pounds of fine, 294,- 
300 pounds of half blood, 169,000 pounds 
of three-eighths blood, and 48,400 pounds of 
quarter blood. Sales of off-grade wools and 
Karakul totaled 174,100 pounds. 


Average prices in cents per pound, grease 
basis, Denver, for the week were 26.05 cents 
for original bag wools, 26.30 cents for grad- 
ed fine, 28.72 cents for graded half blood, 
29.18 cents for three-eighths blood, 29.77 


cents for quarter blood, and 18.62 cents for 
off-grade wools. 

Prices on a scoured basis, delivered Boston, 
were estimated on original bulk fine wools 
at approximately 78-83 cents for average to 
good selections and at 72-77 cents for short 
and inferior types. A few small choice lots 
were estimated to have cost mostly 83-85 
cents. Prices of graded wools, scoured basis, 
delivered Boston, were mostly 80-83 cents 
for fine, 77-81 cents for half blood, 70-75 
cents for three-eighths blood, and 64-67 
cents for quarter blood. 


Ogden, Utah (July 29-30) 


Sales of wool at the Ogden, Utah, wool 
auctions held July 29 and July 30 amounted 
to 511,450 pounds of a total of 3,607,100 
pounds offered. 

Except for sales of 105,400 pounds of off- 
grade wools the largest quantities moved 
were original bag and graded fine wools, 
which sold privately after bids had been re- 
jected in the auction ring. 

Most wools sold privately realized prices 
above the highest auction bids. 

Grade basis prices at Ogden on most types 
averaged slightly higher than at Denver. 
One exception was graded fine wools which 
contained more short staple and were heavier 
in shrinkage than graded fine wools sold at 
Denver. 

Graded wools at Ogden averaged 25.54 
cents for fine, 29.77 cents for half blood, 
30.82 cents for three-eighths blood, 30.52 
cents for quarter blood, 35.40 cents for low 
quarter blood and 40.50 cents for braid. 

Prices for original bag wools averaged 
26.89 cents. Many of the original bag wools 
sold contained large percentages of three- 
eighths and quarter blood grades. Off- 
grade wools averaged 19.14 cents. 

Computed on a scoured basis delivered 
Boston, prices at Ogden ranged mostly 77- 
83 cents for original and graded fine wools, 
77-81 cents for half blood, 72-75 cents for 
three-eighths blood and 63-68 cents for 
quarter blood. Eastern buyers showed little 
interest in quarter blood, but strong prices 
were paid for this grade when western mills 
were buying. 


Miles City, Montana (August 2) 


Two-thirds of the wools offered by auc- 
tion at Miles City, Montana, on August 2, 
were sold either in the auction ring or by 
private treaty following the auction. Re- 
vised figures for total sales were 442,685 
pounds, original bag wools comprised 270,- 
400 pounds. Sales of graded wools included 


73,900 pounds of fine, 75,385 pounds of 
half blood, 20,300 pounds of three-eighths 
blood, and 2,700 pounds of quarter blood, 


Prices of original bag wools sold at Mile 
City averaged 28.0 cents, graded wool prices § 


averaged 26.9 cents for fine, 29.9 cents for 
half blood, 29.7 cents for three-eighths 
blood, and 30.4 cents for quarter blood. 
Scoured basis prices, delivered Boston, on 
sales at Miles City were estimated at 78-85 


cents for original bag fine wools, mostly 


around 80-81 cents for bulk average to good 
French combing length fine wools. Scoured 
basis prices on graded wools were estimated 
mostly 80-85 cents for fine, 77-83 cents 
for half blood, 74-76 cents for three-eighths 
blood, and around 65 cents for quarter blood, 


Billings, Montana (August 1 and 3) 


The closing sale at Billings, Montana, 
Saturday, August 3, moved 505,070 pounds 
of wool, including 291,600 pounds of ori- 
ginal bag wools. Sales of graded wools in- 
cluded 102,120 pounds of fine, 70,250 


pounds of half blood, 35,800 pounds of 


three-eighths blood, and 5,300 pounds of 
quarter blood. 

Total sales during two days of selling at 
Billings amounted to 872,220 pounds. This 
included 83,750 pounds of off-grade and 
coarse wools, 443,600 pounds of original bag 
wools, and the balance graded wools as fol- 
lows: fine 208,620 pounds, half blood 95,- 
150 pounds, three-eighths blood 35,800, and 
quarter blood 5,300 pounds. 

Average prices at Billings on Saturday 
were 26.3 cents for original bag wools. 
Prices of graded wools averaged 26.8 cents 
on fine, 29.8 cents on half blood, 29.9 cents 
on three-eighths blood, and 31.2 cents on 
quarter blood. Average prices at Billings on 
Thursday were 29.4 cents on original bag 
wools and on graded wools 29.2 cents for 
fine, and 29.5 cents for half blood. No 
three-eighths and quarter blood were sold 
on Thugsday. The lower average prices for 
original bag and graded fine wools on Satur- 
day were caused by the heavier shrinkages 
of graded wools offered, compared with the 
excellent selection of Thursday. 

Scoured basis prices, delivered Boston, for 
wools sold at Billings ranged mostly 77-83 
cents for bulk fine wools in original bags, 
a few choice lots going to 83-88 cents. 
Graded wools brought mostly 80-84 cents 
for fine, 78-82 cents for half blood, 70-75 
cents for three-eighths blood and 62-66 
cents for quarter blood. 
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Pacific Wool Growers 


T THE Pacific Wool Growers open 

competitive bidding wool auctions 

held August 5 and 6 at their warehouse 

in Portland, 280,000 pounds of wool 

was sold,.and approximately 114 mil- 
lion pounds offered. 


The sale attracted 26 buyers, includ- 
ing a number of Boston mill buyers, 
and bidding was brisk, but prices 
grower-members of the association were 
willing to accept for their clips were 
generally higher than buyers’ limits. 
Mills and topmakers were the principal 
bidders. Another auction series is plan- 
ned for this fall, possibly in October. 


Wools sold included 100,000 pounds 
of Northwest original bag range wools, 
145,550 pounds Northwest graded 
wools, 26,500 pounds of Valley graded 
wools, and 7500 pounds of off grades. 


The top price of the sale—39 cents— 
was paid for a line of 7000 pounds of 
graded Valley low quarter blood. A line 
of graded Valley fine and half blood 
brought 35 cents, while 25,000 pounds 
of graded Idaho three-eighths and 
quarter blood brought 33 and 34 cents. 


The range of prices received for orig- 
inal bag fine wools was from 24% to 
30 cents; for graded Northwest fine 
wool 22 to 29 cents; for half blood 28 
to 29 cents; three-eighths blood 29 to 
33 cents; quarter blood 32 to 34 cents. 


This was the first open wool auction 
held by the Pacific Wool Growers, 20 
year-old cooperative wool marketing as- 
sociation, and the first auction of its 
kind held on the Pacific Coast. The 
sale was held in sequence with similar 
auctions just concluded in Denver, Og- 
den, Billings and Miles City. The two- 
day auction in Portland was attended 
by a large number of grower members 
and representatives of banks and fi- 
nancing agencies. One group of grow- 
ers came from Lewiston, Idaho, and 
another group from the Lakeview, 
Oregon, district. 


At the Port of Stockton, California, 
on August 8, the Pacific Wool Growers 
sold 91,500 pounds out of a million 
offered. Prices on original bag Cali- 
fornia wools ranged from 20% to 


36 cents, while original bag Nevadas 
went at 22 to 253% cents. Prices on 
graded California wools were as fol- 
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lows: fine, 2814 to 31 cents; half blood 
33% to 35% cents; three-eighths 
blood, 33%4 to 36% cents. 





Wool Shorn in 1940 


E quantity of wool shorn or to be 
shorn in the United States in 1940 
is estimated by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service at 388,692,000 pounds— 
the largest United States production on 
record. The estimate is 11,000,000 or 
3 per cent more than shorn wool pro- 
duction in 1939 and about 8 per cent 
above the 10-year (1929-38) average. 
The estimated number of sheep shorn 
or to be shorn this year is 48,414,000 
head—about 1,000,000 head or 2 per 
cent larger than in 1939. The average 
weight per fleece is estimated at 8.03 
pounds this year compared with 7.96 
pounds last year. 

The quantity of wool shorn in the 
native or fleece wool states this year is 
estimated at 104,050,000 pounds com- 
pared with 102,498,000 last year, with 
average weights per fleece about the 
same in the two years. The estimated 
quantity of wool shorn in the 13 west- 


ern states is 284,642,000 pounds this 
year, compared with 274,899,000 last 
year, an increase of about 31% per cent. 
Over 6 million of the nearly 10 million 
pounds increase in this area was in 
Texas, where the estimated production 
of 83,648,000 pounds, sets a new record 
for that state. Of the other 12 western 
sheep states, production was larger this 
year than last in six states and smaller 
in six states. 

The estimate of 1940 production of 
shorn wool includes an allowance for 
fall wool to be shorn in Texas and Cali- 
fornia and for wool to be shorn at com- 
mercial feeding stations for the entire 
year. The allowance for fall wool in 
Texas this year is 12,922,000 pounds 
compared with estimated fall shearing 
in 1939 of 11,316,000 pounds; in Cali- 
fornia it is 3,938,000 pounds compared 
with 3,833,000 pounds in 1939. 








Wool Shorn in 1939 and 1940 






























































Wool Production Weight Per Fleece No. of Sheep Shornz 
State and Division 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
Thousand Pounds Pounds Thousands 

Montana 26,885 28,384 9.5 A 2,830 3,052 
RD tno 16,606 16,454 2.2 9.5 1,805 1,732 
Wyoming 32,932 32,456 IF 3.7 3,399 3,346 
NN on 13,244 14,170 8.1 8.5 1,635 1,667 
New Mexico 15,168 15,756 71 7.3 2,133 2,159 
Arizona _. 4,856 4,841 6.3 6.6 769 737 
a ee Se eee oer See 19,444 21,249 8.7 9.5 2,235 2,281 
Nevada __. 6,080 6,144 8.0 8.0 760 768 
Washington 6,074 5,804 3.5 9.2 654 629 
Oregon 16,901 16,198 8.9 a1 1,899 1,780 
California 29,132 28,325 re | ¥e8 4,120 4,000 
Texas? 77,290 83,648 70 70 9,844 10,527 
South: Dakota). 2002s 10,287 11,249 9.0 8.6 1,143 1,308 
Total Western 274,899 284,642 8.2 8.3 33,222 33,986 
North Atlantic —....... 5,726 §,637 7.3 7.4 782 760 
East No. Central 40,297 40,420 79 7.9 5,074 5,104 
West No. Central... 40,415 41,657 a7 7 5,198 5,399 
So. Atlantic 5,234 5,207 | 5.1 1,035 1,022 
Die: I sciences 10,826 11,129 5.1 5.1 2,083 2,143 
United States 377,397 388,692 7.96 8.03 47,394 48,414 





(1) For Texas and California the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb shorn 


during the year. 
(2) Includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 
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Bulbous Bluegrass, Valuable for Reseeding 


Intermountain Ranges 


By A. C. Hull, Jr., Junior Range Examiner 


Intermountain Forest and, Range Experiment Station 





Figure 1. Individual plant of 
bulbous bluegrass, showing bunch 
growth habit and flower stalks 


bearing bulbils. 


ULBOUS bluegrass (Poa bulbosa), 
an introduced grass about which 
newspaper comments have been fre- 
quent, has attracted considerable atten- 
tion as a promising plant for range re- 
seeding. The distribution and adapta- 
bility of this grass within the inter- 
mountain region has been observed by 
technical field men and local residents. 
Numerous inquiries regarding its prob- 
able value and prospective place on 
our ranges show that stockmen are be- 
coming actively interested in range im- 
provement and are considering the pos- 
sibilities of this new grass for artificial 
revegetation of certain areas. 


Distribution 

What do the botanists know about 
this grass and what is its place and 
possibility on western ranges? To be- 
gin with, bulbous bluegrass is a native 
throughout Europe and most of Asia. 
The most extensive areas are found on 
the deserts and foothills of Turkestan 


U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 
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and other parts of Asia, where the an- 
nual rainfall is approximately 5 to 10 
inches and the temperature ranges from 
49° F. below zero to 106° F. above. 
On extensive areas in that region it 
often comprises as much as 50 per cent 
of the total vegetation and furnishes 
excellent grazing for livestock. 


Bulbous bluegrass was introduced 
into the eastern United States from 
Russia in 1906, and although tried for 
three years the conditions under which 
it was tested were not conducive to good 
growth. The commercial and economic 
possibilities of this grass were realized 
shortly after 1915 when accidental in- 
troductions in alfalfa seed and by other 
agencies brought it to areas where soil 
and climatic conditions were similar to 
those of its native land. Since then, it 
has spread rapidly and is now widely 
distributed throughout the United 
States, but so far has done best in the 
valleys and foothills of Oregon and 
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Figure 2. Single flower stalk 
of bulbous bluegrass, showing pur- 
ple bulbils located where seed is 


Washington, west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, where growth continues through- 
out the mild winter season. 


The introduction of bulbous blue- 
grass into the intermountain region was 
undoubtedly accidental. It is now found 
growing in many locations throughout 
northern Utah and southern Idaho. 
Local residents of North Ogden, Utah, 
where it now covers several acres of 
bench lands and rocky slopes, did not 
notice this grass until about 1932. 
Farmers in Farmington and Bountiful 
were not aware of its presence until 
about 1931, but at present it occupies 
roadsides, waste places, and pastures 
from the salt flats surrounding Great 
Salt Lake to elevations of 7,000 feet 
on the Wasatch Mountains. West of 
Farmington a significant amount of 
excellent pasture is provided by this 
grass. In 1931 several small areas of 
bulbous bluegrass were observed on 
vacant lots and dry gravelly benches 
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in and near Salt Lake City. Since that 
time it has spread rapidly, and in so 
doing has increased in stands of cheat- 
grass and other annual species. Re- 
cently it has been found spreading in 
Cache Valley, Utah. 

In 1929 Mr. Grover Corder of May- 
fied, Idaho, imported from Oregon 
some purebred bucks which chose a 
small knoll on his farm as their first 
Idaho bedground. The next year there 
was a good stand of bulbous bluegrass 
on this knoll. As a result of the “catch 
all, carry all” quality of sheep’s wool, 
this grass is now spreading rapidly 
through the dry granitic foothill ranges 
south of Boise. In Gem County, Idaho, 
large stands of bulbous bluegrass pro- 
vide considerable forage. South of 
Pocatello, it is beginning to occupy 
areas of dry gravelly bench lands to 
the exclusion of cheatgrass. Although 
the above observations probably do not 
constitute a complete record of the dis- 
tribution of bulbous bluegrass within 


| the region, they do illustrate its ag- 


gressiveness. 


Description of Life History 


Poa bulbosa L. var. vivipara Koel. 
is the most common form of bulbous 
bluegrass (figure 1) and can readily 
be distinguished by the dense clump of 
fine basal leaves and the conspicuous 
purple bulbils produced on the 12- to 
24-inch stems in the place of true seed 
such as is borne by most other grasses 
following flowering (figure 2). These 
bulbils, produced without the pistil and 
stamens which are necesary for seed 
setting, can be harvested, stored, and 
sown as if they were seed, but are 
really miniature plants with undevelop- 
ed leaves together with protective 
sheaths. They grow readily when suit- 
able soil and climatic conditions are 
provided. Bulbous bluegrass produces 
underground bulbs at the base of the 
stems, which, with the seedlike bulbils, 
give the plant two good methods of 
reproduction. Freezing or drying in- 
jures neither the bulbs nor the bulbils. 

Bulbous bluegrass has much the same 
growing habit as cheatgrass, ie., it 





1 Cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum) as it is commonly 
known throughout the intermountain region has had 
various names applied to it; some of the more com- 
mon are: downy chess, downy brome, brome grass, 
and junegrass. 


commences spring growth during March 
or April (dependent upon season) and 
the bulbil crop is usually mature in 
June. Although it resembles the annual 
cheatgrass in growth habits, it is a per- 
ennial grass, and the apparently lifeless 
sod clumps remain dormant during the 
summer but become green in October 
with the advent of fall moisture, and 
grow until snowfall, sometimes remain- 
ing green all winter. Since bulbous 
bluegrass is a perennial, it is more 
nearly like the perennial plants of the 
virgin range, and it may prepare the 
way for the ultimate reestablishment of 
better species, likely to be vastly su- 
perior to cheatgrass and other low- 
value annuals that now occupy much 
of the range. 


Habitat 


In the intermountain region bulbous 
bluegrass grows aggressively and repro- 
duces on roadsides, pastures, and waste 
places along the foothills and valley 
edges. In general these areas have a 
good distribution of precipitation during 
the spring and fall growing seasons and 
range from 2,000 feet elevation in west- 
ern Idaho to over 6,000 feet elevation 
in other parts of the region. Bulbous 
bluegrass does well on dry gravelly 
benches and slopes where the soil is 
low in organic matter and poor in mois- 
ture-holding capacity. It even grows 
where many of the better native forage 
species no longer thrive and where re- 
seeding with ordinary species has been 
difficult. 

The aggressiveness of bulbous blue- 
grass is shown by the foothold it has 
gained from recent introductions. Local 
residents point to many places that 
were once covered with cheatgrass and 
other annuals of low value, but which 
now support a good sod of perennial 
bulbous bluegrass. The fact that bul- 
bous bluegrass, so recently introduced, 
is spreading rapidly on areas formerly 
covered with cheatgrass shows that bul- 
bous bluegrass is the invader and may 
eventually replace cheatgrass on many 
of our ranges. 


Reseeding Experiments 
Results from reseeding experiments 
conducted by the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station show 
that bulbous bluegrass will grow on 
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most of the drier sites of the sagebrush 
zone so far tested in the intermountain 
region. On the worst sites where re- 
seeding with ordinary species is very 
difficult, it has become established and 
has reproduced rapidly. In several 
cases bulbous bluegrass produced seed 
one year after planting, while several 
other drought-enduring species failed 
completely. It has been especially out- 
standing on the foothills and benchlands 
of northern Utah and the granitic foot- 
hills of the Boise River drainage. Con- 
siderable success has been obtained on 
the sagebrush areas of northern Nevada 
and central Utah, and on abandoned 
dry-land areas of the Snake River 
plains and Oneida County, Idaho. In 
general, the best growth has been made 
on the lower foothills and benchlands 
which have considerable rain during the 
spring and fall growing seasons. For 
the most part these areas possess a 
coarse-textured, well-drained soil of 
medium to poor moisture-holding capa- 
city, which before reseeding supported 
stands of cheatgrass and other annuals. 

To test the ability of planted species 
to establish themselves in competition 
with inferior vegetation existing on foot- 
hills of central and northern Utah and 
northern Nevada, four drought-endur- 
ing species: bulbous bluegrass, crested 
wheatgrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, and 
beardless wheatgrass were seeded on 
small plots in thick stands of cheat- 
grass in the fall of 1937. Seed was 
broadcast by hand in the undisturbed 
cheatgrass with no attempt to prepare 
the soil before planting or to cover the 
seed. Records show that all four species 
had germinated by December, 1937, 
but by November, 1938, bulbous blue- 
grass was the only seeded species still 
alive. Plant counts made during May, 
1939, showed bulbous bluegrass to be 
abundant on most plots and to be pro- 
ducing some seed. This study substan- 
tiates the observations of the aggres- 
siveness of bulbous bluegrass and its 
ability to invade established stands of 
other species. 

Four drought-enduring species were 
planted on abandoned dry land hear 
Ogden in 1938. Bulbous bluegrass had 
the highest survival of any species and 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The July Lamb Markets 





THE CHICAGO MARKET 


No report of the Chicago market appears this month due to the 
illness of J. E. Poole, our veteran reporter. 

The statistics tabled below include daily top prices of live lambs 
paid at Chicago for July 1940 and 1939. They tell the story pretty 
well from the 1st to the 26th inclusive. The skid to $8.35 by the 
middle of the next week—the end of the month—is too well known by 
shippers on the markets at that time. Whatever combination of con- 
ditions caused the disaster, it apparently was a temporary, even 
though acute situation. For on Thursday, Auqust 1, recovery started 
and by August 9, $10 was being paid for top lambs, and losses since 
July 15 had been recouped. 











Lamb Market Statistics for July 








Top Prices 


Receipts at F. I. Slaugh- Western Dressed 


Top Prices Live Lambs 
































13 Markets: ter at 27 Chicago Denver Lamb New York 
Salable  Centers2 1940 1989 1940 1939 1940 = :1989 
July 1 55,400 11.40 10.40 10.65 9.85 22.00 22.00 
2 ees 37,970 11.25 10.40 10.65 9.85 22.00 21.50 
Sees Sa 32,100 10.75 10.50 10.65 2.8) 2200 21.50 
4 Holiday 
| ee knee eee 41,050 10.65 10.60 10.40 10.00 22.00 22.00 
Weekly 1940 196,318 257,523 10.773 21.504 
= Fo? =... _ 181,607 218,340 10.22 21.38 
S 2, ee 10.65 10.25 10.40 9.75 22.00 22.00 
a _ 34,300 10.65 9.90 10.40 9.50 22.00 22.00 
OO eo ee 10.25 9.40 10.25 9.50 21.50 22.00 
WE soe es ee 10.00 9.25 10.00 9.25 20.50 20.00 
RO een eee ee 10.00 2.359 OTS 9.50 20.00 20.00 
Weekly 1940 _ 251,890 330,119 10.16 20.65 
i 1939 _ 226,839 279,013 9.48 20.30 
oes aaincecee «64,508 » Fb 9.65 9.50 9.65 20.00 20.00 
| | SRN MOMME ROME 9.50 9.65 9.25 9.50 19.50 20.00 
||: eM 9.50 » Ss | 9.35 9.50 19.00 20.00 
| | Serene: O's 9.35 9.65 9.20 9.50 18.00 20.00 
|) Ree ner 27,200 9.00 9.60 9.20 9.25 18.00 20.00 
Weekly 1940 . 205,299 258,090 9.28 18.20 
= 299 ...........- 255,425 29354 9.46 19.50 
eee 58,700 9.40 9.40 9.50 9.50 18.00 20.00 
BF tawtiemedeeaccecins, ee 9.25 9.35 9.35 9.35 17.50 20:00 
eee 25,800 9.25 9.10 B55 9.25 17.00 20.00 
OSE A 47,165 9.00 9.20 9.00 9.35 16.50 20.00 
Se ee ae 27,400 9.00 9.20 8.85 9.25 16.50 20.00 
Weekly 1940 216,443 226,834 8.92 16.45 
" oe 295,157 283,437 9.09 19.50 
Federal inspected slaughter: July, 1940 -00 1,448,000 
i 1,399,000 








1Chicago, Denver, Ft. Worth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, National Stockyards, IIl., Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Sionx City, St. Joseph, So. St. Paul, Wichita, Ogden, Utah. 

2New York City, Newark, and Jersey City; Philadelphia and Baltimore; Cincinnati and Cleveland and Indian- 
apolis; Chicago; National Stock Yards and E. St. Louis; St. Louis; Kansas City; So. St. Joseph, Wichita. 
Oklahoma City, Ft. Worth; O~aha; St. Paul, Matison and Milwaukee; Sioux City; Albert Lea and 
Austin, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake 
and Waterloo, Iowa. 

3Weekly live lamb prices are averages of good and choice lambs. 

aWeekly dressed lamb prices are averages of choice 30 to 40 pound carcasses. 


Omaha 


BOUT $2.75@3 was the net down- 
turn in fat lamb prices for July, 
Receipts were close to 145,000—one:of 
the larger July runs of recent years, 
Top for the month was $10.75, paid on 
the 1st, and thereafter the market 
slanted downward with few halts or up- 
turns. 

There was a seasonally large increase 
in range lamb receipts. During the 
first two weeks or so, it seemed that 
heavier runs had more than any other 
factor to do with the downward direc- 
tion of prices. Later, the widespread 
heat wave put the dressed trade in 
such condition that the East was the 
main bearish factor. 

That feeder lamb prices were only 
60@75 cents lower for the month is 
one indication of how much more fav- 
orable, compared with the fat lamb 
market, the feeder trade was. There 
were not many buyers early, for aver- 
age weights of most feeder lambs were 
a little heavier than most buyers wanted 
to take at that time and at the prices 
prevailing then. However, there was 
demand enough to move many feeders 
at $8.50@8.85 and a few at $9. Even- 
tually the feeder lamb market moved 
lower because of fat lamb price losses, 
and hot weather caused many customers 
to wait and see what the feed situation 
would develop into. Near the close, 
most range feeders averaged 70-75 
pounds and sold at $8@8.15. It was 
the off-quality or fleshy feeders that 
were selling down around $7.50@7.75. 

In spite of intervals of little actual 
selling and much uncertainty, the wool 
market should continue to be a sub- 
stantial help to the live lamb market. 
Government purchases for the national 
defense program and further improve- 
ment in general business conditions 
would, of course, benefit the wool 
grower. 

With ranges drving up in some parts 
of the West, so far there has been a 
smaller percentage of fat lambs in the 
runs than was predicted a few weeks 
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ago. Considering where the rest of the 
summer’s run will come from, there is 
little prospect that that situation will 
be changed much in the next few weeks. 

While dry weather has ruined much 
feed in Nebraska, and parts of lowa 
have suffered chinch bug damage, the 
larger share of the feeding territory 
east of the Missouri River seems des- 
tined to end the year with another set 
of bumper crops. Demand for feeders 
should hold up well. One indication of 
optimism concerning the fat lamb mar- 
ket later along in the year, and an indi- 
cation of what the feeder market is 
capable of, was furnished during the 
last days of July. Then, feeder lambs 
outsold killers by a substantial margin. 

On most days during July prices of 
fat ewes went untested. Packers paid 
$3.25 for good fat ewes on all days, 
generally indicated that they would pay 
more for the right kind; and did buy 
a few up to $3.50. Except when hot 
weather lessened inquiry for breeder 
ewes, just as it narrowed feeder lamb 
demand, country demand for replace- 
ments was good. Most of the breeder 


ewes were short-term to solid-mouthed 
kinds, and sold up to about $5.50. 
The feed situation in Iowa, Illinois, 
and the southeastern states, and gen- 
eral good results with farm flocks, 
should keep demand for breeder ewes 
fully as good as it was in 1939. 
Ray Burley 





Kansas City 


Het weather the last half of July 

gave the lamb market a big price 
jolt and administered a _ condition- 
shrinkage that has not been witnessed 
in a similar period in a number of 
years. Prices broke $2.50 to $2.75 a 
hundred pounds to the lowest point in 
more than a year. Native lambs not 
only lost their bloom but failed to gain 
weight and dried out to such an extent 
that dressed carcasses were far from 
inviting. Moderate temperatures pre- 
vailed the first third of July, but in 
the remaining two thirds of the month 
95 to 105 degrees were the prevailing 
daily readings. The native lamb crop, 
good in size, had gotten off to a slow 
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start in the spring, owing to cool wet 
weather, and when the July heat hit it 
began to wilt. Between the price break 
and condition-shrinkage, the July lamb 
market was one of the most unfavor- 
able producers have encountered in a 
number of years. 

June closed with best native lambs 
selling at $10.75, and the top for na- 
tives on the July close was $7.85, or a 
$2.90 reduction. More than $2 of the 
break came after the tenth, and most of 
it showed up after the fifteenth. At 
the extreme low point the top on na- 
tive lambs was $7.50. On the day this 
was paid some Colorado lambs that 
graded good and looked fresh brought 
$8. 

July is usually a period of declining 
prices but this year it proved to be 
severer than normal. Practically 
the entire supply was made up of na- 
tives plus a few loads from Texas. The 
few bunches that came from Colorado 
commanded a good premium over the 
natives, so that actually July prices 
are not a fair criterion on which to base 
quotations for western lambs that will 
















MOUNT HAGGIN HAMPSHIRES 


Range Raised 


Hampshire Rams in Lots and Carloads 


MT. HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


Anaconda, Montana 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY SUPPLY 
FARM 


STRATHMORE - - ALBERTA 


Offers to American Sheep Breeders 
at the National Ram Sale, Registered 
Rams from Our Own Breeding 
and Imported Blood Lines. 


SUFFOLKS 


3 Single Stud Rams 
1 Pen—5 Yearling Registered Rams 
1 Pen—10 Yearling Range Rams 
1 Pen—7 Range Rams 


HAMPSHIRES 


1 Pen—3 Yearling Stud Rams 
WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 
OF THESE OFFERINGS 


JOCK STEPHEN, Shepherd 
Strathmore, Alberta 
J. McCULLOCH, Supt. of Agriculture 
Calgary, Alberta 








HAMPSHIRES 


See My Consignment to the National Ram Sale 
Large, heavy-boned Hampshire Ram Lambs 
Sired by a University of Illinois Ram. 


READY FOR SERVICE 


Albert Pearson, Oakley, Utah 








HAMPSHIRES 
AND SUFFOLKS 


We are offering an outstanding 
lot of 


Registered and Unregistered 
HAMPSHIRE EWES 


Also 
SUFFOLK EWES, 


in car lots or smaller numbers. 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


Junction City, Oregon 


See Our Offering of Stud Rams at 
the National Ram Sale 











THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AuGust 27 — 28, 1940 





move in the next thirty days. Another 
unfavorable factor was that the bulk 
of the month’s supply came by truck, 
and it was hard for shippers to get 
together car lots of even size and breed- 
ing. 

In July, 1939, lambs broke around 
$1, a hundred pounds, or from a $10.40 
high to a $9.25 low, with the general 
market mostly on a $9 to $10 basis, 
and this year the break was from 
$10.75 to below the $8 mark. 

While lamb prices were on the down- 
grade, sheep held practically steady, 
except shorn yearlings, and they were 
off $1 to $1.25. The few shorn year- 
lings here brought $6 to $6.75. Fat 
ewes sold at $2 to $3.35 with the clos- 
ing top $3.25, the same as on the June 
close. The supply was not large. As 
yet, there has been only limited culling 
of flocks, and on that account the fall 
movements of ewes to market may be 
larger than normal. 

The next few weeks will find a fairly 
close clearance of the native lamb crop. 
Already the movement has begun to 
decrease and that part that remains to 
be marketed will not tend to detract 
from demand for western lambs. Kill- 
ers will welcome western lambs because 
they will supply more desirable car- 
casses than the natives. 

This year’s lamb crop, as reported 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is the largest on record. 
The per cent of the lamb crop marketed 
up to August 1, or under contract for 
delivery at later dates, is relatively 
small. This situation naturally figures 
an active marketing period between 
now and November 1. Recent sales of 
feeder lambs have been nearly as high, 
per pound, as fat lambs, but neither 
the main feeding areas nor speculative 
interests have begun to operate in 
volume. They are inclined to await 
crop developments. On the basis of 
present crop prospects, the corn belt 
will have good feeding capacity, and 
it is anticipated that Kansas, which, 
because of the fall drought in 1939, 
had practically no wheat pasturage last 
winter, will be in much better condition 
next fall for handling lambs. Good 
rains during August would broaden the 
demand for feeding lambs and open up 


The National Wool Crowe; 





HAMPSHIRES 


We are consigning to the National 
Ram Sale: 


2 Stud Rams and 40 Ram Lambs 


The Stud Rams are sired by McGregor 
No. 108973, and their dams are Nos. 
267776 and 225399. 


The Ram Lambs are good, serviceable 
lambs—just what the Range Man 
needs. 


Quality is Our Motto, and if you in- 
spect our offerings, you will find that 
we endeavor to live up to it. ® 


FOOTHILLS FARM 


CARLTON, OREGON 
A. E. Brettauer, Prop. 
Millard Shelton, Shepherd 








Yearling Ewes and 


Choice Feeding Lambs 


Fred Cliett Commission Co. 
FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS 








HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








SUFFOLKS 
The World Renowned Breed 
For Early Fat Lambs—Mature Early 
A very hard, prolific breed. The ewes are 


heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapid- 
ly, — easy feeders. Excellent for cross- 
ng. 


For literature and list of breeders, 
Write 


National Suffolk Sheep Assn. 


F. J. MOLINE, Sec’y 
Chicago, IIl. 


Record Bldg. Union Stock Yards 











Do you need a good book on sheep 
husbandry? The Wool Grower has 
them for sale. 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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contracting by traders but at the present 
time prospective buyers are inclined to 
be bearish as to prices. 

July receipts were 75,600 as against 
34,613 in the same month last year. 
Receipts for the seven months were 
744,500 compared with 798,566 in the 
period ending July, 1939. 

C. M. Pipkin 


Ogden 


ULY featured a rapid and extensive 

fall in the lamb market, more than 
is the usual case at this time, and as a 
result shipments to market were cur- 
tailed considerably throughout the 
greater part of the month. At several 
points along the way it was felt that the 
price could not go much lower, but it 
developed that it could and did go con- 
siderably lower. Opening the period at 
$10 a hundredweight for choice Idahos, 
it held fairly steady for the first week, 
but slid off to $8.35 by the middle of 
the month; recovered to $8.50 mo- 
mentarily, but showed $7.65 at the 
month’s close, the lowest figure repre- 





sented for range lambs since last sum- 
mer. 

. Comparing this month’s activity with 
that of July in 1939, we note a $9.25 
market at the beginning of that month 
last year from whence it slid down to 
$8.35, back up to $8.75, then down to 
$8 for choice lambs at the end of that 
period. 


Feeder lambs began to show up in 
considerable volume, as both Utah and 
Idaho range lambs in this class started 
to move in numbers. Utah range 
lambs shipped in and sorted at Ogden 
showed about half fat lambs and half 
feeders, the fats averaging from 80 to 
85 pounds generally and the feeders 
from 64 to 68 pounds. Considerable 
numbers of Idaho feeder lambs found 
their way into market and out again 
to feed lots, large numbers moving into 
Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, and 
smaller quantities to California, Wyo- 
ming, Minnesota and Indiana. These 
feeders were selling for the same price 
as fat lambs at the time of this report. 
Those moving from the Northwest and 
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having a freight benefit to move on, 
were bringing from $7.65 to $8.40. 
Utah range lambs, trucked into mar- 
ket, were worth from $7 to $8. These 
moved out at the local rate. Ewes were 
valued at $3 to $3.25 and yearlings 
from $5 to $6.75. 

Sheep receipts for the month were 
219,075, of which 147,180 originated 
in the State of Idaho, 42,109 in Ore- 
gon, 5,547 in Montana, 6,898 in Cali- 
fornia, 7,014 in Utah, and 2,327 in 
Nevada. 

With considerable quantities of feed- 
er lambs moving off the range onto 
the market during the coming weeks, 
and with feeder lambs selling at about 
the same prices as they were at this 
time last year, it is anticipated that 
the demand for them will be as 
strong, and indeed stronger than last 
year, for movement into midwestern 
feed lots. The West Coast demand 
will absorb many ewes arriving during 
this period, as order buyers are now 
taking on practically every consign- 
ment of ewes for that trade. 

Dudley F. Estes 
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CORRIEDALES 
HAMPSHIRES 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Prop. 
Polo Ranch, Big Horn, Wyo. 


Joe Gligorea, Manager 


See My Consignment 
at the National 
Ram Sale 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram im- 
ported from New Zealand to head 
the Polo Ranch Corriedale Flock 
this fall. A proven ram of outstand- 
ing quality, the best that could be 
purchased in New Zealand. 








‘three Stud Rams at the head of the Polo Ranch Hampshire Flock: 
"Potts, sire of Polo Masterpiece, the yearling ram that sold for $800 
last December, and also of many of the rams consigned to the 
National Ram Sale; ‘Foxhill Baron,” and ‘Burnham Gringua Royal.” 











Britain. 


Trams. 


ing ewes. 





Alberta Hampshire Sheep 
Breeders’ Association 


W. L. CARLYLE, President 
Foundation stock from the best flocks in 
Quality maintained by importation of top 


To breeders that require new blood lines: 
Write us for prices on stud rams and breed- 
RANGE RAMS AT REASONABLE PRICES 


J. MeCULLOCH, Secretary 
C.P.R., Calgary, Alberta 


Canada 
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Suffolks at the 
National Ram Sale 


$5 Registered Suffolk Yearling Rams 

10 Registered Suffolk Yearling Ewes 
Also, 2 Hampshire Stud Rams 

Meet us at the National Ram Sale 


W. S. O’NEIL 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








SUFFOLKS 


I have used the very best stud rams 
money could buy in my flock for the 
past 20 years, and the results are 
shown in the quality of my sheep. 
My offering in the National Ram 


Sale consists of: 
2 PENS OF 10 RANGE-RAISED 
SUFFOLK RAM LAMBS 


MICHAEL BARCLAY 
Blackfoot, Idaho 








THOMAS & PATRICK 
SUFFOLKS 


We are bringing some of our Ram 
Lambs to the National Ram Sale 
again this year. 


They were sired by a Beeth 
Farms Ram 


YOUR INSPECTION IS INVITED 
R. E. THOMAS, Manager 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, ee _ meat, - 
tesundite. Suffolk rams excellent 
crossing. Produce high me ~ market a. 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice pie Sanee Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

ee Senme6. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
8S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For H f the Breed, List ef Members, 
Pedigree —~y & A Ete., Address the Seeretary. 

















St. Joseph 


ores for July were 51,160, 

compared with 64,745 in June 
and 55,370 in July a year ago. Of the 
month’s total 2,577 came from Idaho, 
512 from Colorado, 3,681 from Texas, 
1,419 from Arizona, and the balance 
from native territory. 

Despite light receipts, the lamb mar- 
ket was in a bad shape throughout the 
month. Compared with a month ago, 
prices are around $3 lower. At the 
opening of the month best natives sold 
at $10.75, and westerns were quoted 
slightly higher, while on the close best 
natives sold at $7.75 and westerns were 
quoted up to $8 or better. Sales of 
Idaho feeders late in the month ranged 
$7.75@8. 

The market for fat ewes showed little 
change for the month, with most sales 
ranging $2.25@3.25. Yearlings were 
scarce the latter part of the month, and 
prices were considerably lower than 
at the opening. 

H. H. Madden 





Denver 


ee of sheep and lambs for 

the month of July this year in 
Denver were 183,440, compared with 
receipts on this market for the same 
month a year ago of 229,535, which 
shows a decrease this year of 46,095 
head. Idaho contributed the big end 
of receipts, amounting to 128,372 head, 
with Colorado shipping 29,200 head. 
Most of the Colorado shipments were 
from the San Luis Valley. 

A resume of the fat lamb market in 
Denver shows that on July 1 both Col- 
orados and Idahos sold at a top of 
$10.50 with a sag during the mid-week 
when Idahos sold at $10.25; on July 
6 with increased demand choice Idahos 
topped the market for the week and 
month at $10.75: With increased re- 
ceipts at the eastern centers the top 
on our market for July 8 was $10.40, 
with a $10.25 top on Idahos. By the 
11th, Idahos were selling at $9.50, with 
the best Colorados bringing $9.95. 

Starting the third week of July best 
Idahos brought $9, with choice Colo- 
rados bringing $9.50, whereas by the 
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—, 


J. W. MATTHEWS 


BURLEY, IDAHO 
Breeder of 
Larger and Better 


CORRIEDALES 





REAL FLOCK HEADERS 





Winner of 1938 and 1939 Idaho Wool Shows 














RAMBOUILLETS 


125 head of big, smooth yearling 
rams for sale 
I will have at the National 
Ram Sale: 
2 Single Stud Rams: 
Voyle Bagley 601 and 637 


Also, a Pen of 5 Corriedale-Columbia- 
Rambouillet Crossbreds 


VOYLE BAGLEY 
; Greenwich, Utah 














SUFFOLKS FOR SALE 
10 Registered Suffolk Rams 
10 Crossbred Suffolk Rams 
See our consignment at the National 
Ram Sale 
JOHN J. WOLTON 


Fontenelle, Wyo. 

















Fairfield Stock Farm 


Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 
Will Have 
40 Choice Registered Suffolk 
Yearling Rams 
and 
10 Registered Yearling Ewes 
at the 
National Ram Sale in August, 
1940, at Salt Lake City. 


Proprietor, 


J. H. PATRICK ESTATE 
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24th the extreme top on Colorados slid 
down to $9.15 and on the 25th and 26th 
the popular price on Idahos was an 
$8.10 top. 

On July 29 the low seemed to have 
been reached when the extreme top on 
carload Colorados was $8.25, with the 
bulk of sales $8.15 and an $8 top on 
Idahos. 

The feeder demand at Denver this 
year has been rather broad; in fact, 
the inquiry for feeders has been great- 
er than usual and although Denver has 
had a decline in feeder prices in sympa- 
thy with the fat lamb market, the out- 
let has been very good throughout the 
entire month. 

Ewes have continued to sell about 
steady, with the best kinds bringing 
around $3 to $3.25 and good ewes at 
$2 to $2.50. There is a continued in- 
quiry for the breeding type of ewes. 

During the month 31,172 head were 
slaughtered at Denver for local con- 
sumption. Interior Iowa packers took 
19,133 this year against 15,771 a year 
ago. The Atlantic Coast packers re- 
ceived a good supply of eastern native 
lambs this year and only took 4,086 
out of this market compared with 12,- 
076 during July a year ago. The in- 
terior Iowa packers for the first seven 
months of this year received 126,384 
lambs out of this market compared with 
105,570 for the same period a year ago. 

R. C. Albright 





Lamb Contracts 


URING the week ending August 

10, several loads of mixed fat and 
feeder lambs were reported contracted 
in northern Utah at $7.60, and a few 
loads of feeding lambs at $7.40 to $7.60 
per hundred. In central Idaho, a siz- 
able string of white-faced and black- 
faced, mixed fats and feeders, were 
reported contracted at $7.25 per hun- 
dred for the black-faces and $7 per 
hundred for the white-faced wether 
end. White-faced feeders were being 
contracted in Wyoming at $7.25 per 
hundred, f.o.b. loading point, October 
delivery, and some lots carrying some 
ewe lambs secured $7.50. 
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1940 RAM BUYERS 


Don’t fail to see the best lot of 
HAMPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS 
We have ever had the privilege of offering. 
THEY WILL PLEASE YOU 


J. G. S. HUBBARD & SONS 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 




















LKD ALE ME AD 
aytF ows 


We offer 50 head of yearling registered Suffolk Range Rams 
for immediate shipment. 


Also 50 head of top-notch registered yearling ewes. Can be 
bred and delivered at National Ram Sale. 





CAN FURNISH ANY NUMBER YEARLING 
LINCOLN RAMS 


T. L. PATRICK 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 


SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 



































R. W. HOGG & SONS — Salem, Oregon 


Breeders of HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 





See Our Hampshire Ram Lambs at the National Ram Sale. 
THEY ARE OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 
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VERY once in a while Walter Winchell has or makes 
the occasion to refer to vhat he calls the “Hicks from 

the Hick towns in the Sticks.” Mr. Winchell maybe don’t 
know, but we of the “Hick” towns have lots of fun just 
being “Hicks.” Our homes have:lots of playgrounds; there 
are swimming holes in the creeks und rivers; und neighbors 
are friends—if they are not on the “outs” at the moment. 


Joe Bush says that men und women on their way up 
from the ranks of labor, from the small businesses of the 
“Hick” towns, from the farms, the range und the ranch 
where they were born, frequently stop at “beauty parlors” 
on the way up to have the “taint” of the soil und the ear- 
marks of the “Hicks” massaged away, broken finger nails 
repaired, und the callouses of labor removed from hands 
they prefer to have soft und white. (I might say that Walter 
Winchell suggests Jergens, but that would be advertising 
his sponsor.) 


Und yet, if und vhen the climbers reach the glare of 
the spotlight, und there comes a call to them vhat listens 
like a “call” that would crown them vid political honors, 
they rush back to “Hicktown in the Sticks”; court the favors 
of those in the ranks of labor; go back to the farm where 
they were born, to get an “immunity bath” that will (they 
hope) remove the taint und the smudge of high finance. 


Men build temples und stables. Time crumbles the 
temple to dust, the stable becomes a shrine. In Judea a 
temple was built to house the “Ark of the Covenant,” a 
stable to provide shelter for the beast of the traveler. Yet 
when the wise men came to Bethlehem they laid their gifts 
at the feet of a babe born in the stable. 


I expect the throne room of Pilate was carefully plan- 
ned and built—perfect in all its appointments—und the 
cross built without plan, built to serve but for a day. Yet 
the babe born in the manger glorified the stable as his 
crucifixion sanctified the cross. The proud temples of Judea 
und the palaces of the Caesars have become dust to be 
trod underfoot, to become the sport of wind und wave, 
while the cross has become the symbol of Christianity, the 
shrine of millions from every land und clime. 


Little deeds well done, deeds of no significance done by 
unpretentious people as a part of the day’s work, in little 
corners here und there, become great deeds when time writes 
her lines on the tablets of love and memory. So it was in 
every age, so it is now. John Oxenham wrote it this way: 





“To everyone there openeth a high way and a low. Th 
high one takes the high way; the low one takes the low 
and inbetween on the misty flats the rest drift to and fro, 
But to every man there openeth a high way and a low, and 
every man decideth which way his soul shall go.” 


It has been written that one day Michelangelo, the 
sculptor, was about to begin work on a block of marble 
which was set before him. He thought of the possibilities 
within that piece of stone und addressed a poem to it, part 
of which went something like this: “Within you there are 
beauty and ugliness. Which comes out depends upon me.” 
Then, taking his chisel, he fashioned that block of stone 
into the figure of a saint. 


“Every day upon which you enter is a block of rough 
marble upon which you are about to work. There will be 
experiences which can make you bitter or sweet. There 
will be chances both to praise und blame. There will be 
opportunities for making someone either happy or miser- 
able. You can enrich the world if you choose to bring beauty 
out of your days.” That quote was written by Arthur Rand 
in the Canadian Statesman. 


Elias Lieberman, in his prose poem, “I Believe,’’ writes: 


“T believe there are greater things in life than life itself. 
I believe in climbing upward, even when the spent and 
broken thing I call my body cries halt. I believe to the last 
breath in the truths which God permits me to see. 


“T believe in fighting for them; drawing if need be not 
the bloody sword of man, brutal with conquest and drunk 
with power, but the white sword of God, flaming with His 
truth and healing while it slays. I believe in my country 
and her destiny, in the great dream of her founders, in her 
place among the nations, in her ideals. I believe that her 
democracy must be protected, her privileges cherished, her 
freedom defended. 


“T believe that humbly before the Almighty, but proud- 
ly before all mankind, we must safeguard her standard, 
the vision of her Washington, the martyrdom of her Lincoln, 
with the patriotic ardor of the minute men and the boys 
in blue of her glorious past. I believe in loyalty to my coun- 
try utter, irrevocable, inviolate. Thou in whose sight a 
thousand years are but as yesterday, and as a watch in the 
night, help me in frailty to make real what I believe.” 


Peter Spraynozzle of 
Sheepfold U. S. A. 
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Bulbous Bluegrass, 


Valuable for 


Reseeding Intermountain Ranges 


(Continued from page 33) 


produced a good seed crop one year 
later. Of three promising species plant- 
ed in thick stands of cheatgrass in 1938, 
bulbous bluegrass was the only one to 
survive and it produced seed in 1939. 


Germination and Depth and Rate 
of Seeding 


‘The germination of bulbous blue- 
grass bulbils is evidently influenced by 
most of the factors such as temperature, 
moisture, and age of seed which affect 
the germination of true seed. Although 
the relation of external conditions to 
germination of the bulbils is not fully 
understood, temperature is known to be 
highly important. Bulbils germinate 
best at temperatures several degrees 
lower than the optimum for most grass 
species, and germination is very poor 
at temperatures usually used in germin- 
ation tests (table 1). These labora- 


tory tests, together with field observa- 
tions, show that this grass can germin- 
ate and begin growth during compar- 
atively cool seasons. 


TasBLe 1—Germination of Two Lots 
of Bulbous Bluegrass Bulbils in 
Relation to Temperature 
BULBIL LOT NO. 1 








Temperature Germination 
Degree! 





8 F. Per Cent 

OO i ee 1 
Alternating 68-86 _.._______. 13 
Fluctuating 68-76 —_..______ 92 


Fluctuating 40-100_...-+#+SsSse 8 
BULBIL LOT NO. 2 











Fluctuating 79-84 _______ 13 
Fluctuating 65-72 ~~. 77 
Fluctuating 45-65 a 





Two tests carried out under optimum 
soil moisture conditions in the green- 
house indicated that the emergence of 
bulbils planted on the soil surface is 
higher than from covered bulbils. 
(table 2). 
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TaBLE 2—Average Emergence of 


Shoots from Bulbils Planted at Dif- 
ferent Soil Depths under Green- 
house Conditions 




















Depth of Planting Total Emergence 
Per Cent 
Surface* 96 
Y4, inch 90 
Y, inch 71 
¥%, inch 45 
Pi Se 18 
1% inch 6 








*The soil surface was kept moist and optimum 
soil moisture conditions were maintained throughout. 


Under ordinary field conditions, such 
as prevail on the drier sites throughout 
the intermountain region, where the 
soil surface is alternately wet and dry 
and not favorable for surface germin- 
ation and survival, shallow drilling or 
broadcasting and light covering to a 
depth of % inch is probably optimum 
for stand establishment. Because mois- 
ture conditions on range lands are more 
favorable for germination and seed- 
ling establishment during the fall and 
early spring, fall seeding is recom- 
mended. 

Bulbils have a high viability and ow- 





Breeders of 


- - ee 3 ” = 
Ss a ala 





KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 


We will have two yearling Corriedale Studs and a pen 
of 5 Registered Rams at the National Ram Sale 





King Bros. 6606-15938 
A yearling Corriedale, sired by 
Imported Macfarlane 76-10990. 
Entered in the National Ram Sale. 


300 Smooth Rambouillet Yearling Rams for Sale 
500 Corriedale Yearling Rams for Sale 


Our Corriedale Yearling Stud Ram topped the Texas 
Ram Sale at $325 over all breeds. 

















It PAYS to use 
Good Suffolk Rams 


Kirton Orion, Grand Champion G.G.LE. 
Our Chief Stud Ram 


See Our Consignment at the Ram Sale 


HOWARD VAUGHN 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
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STUDS 


Pens of 
5 
Registered 


Rams 





Ephraim Progressive Rambouillet Breeders 
“SEE OUR ENTRIES AT NATIONAL RAM SALE” 


RANGE 
RAMS 


400 Head of 
Sheared 
Rams at 
Ephraim 
For Sale 


GEORGE a. JORGENSEN & SON 
S. E. CHRISTENSEN & SONS 
F. R. CHRISTENSEN & SONS 
NIELSON BROS. SHEEP CO. 
G. L. BEAL & SONS 








Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


CORRIEDALE INC. 


280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








American Southdown Breeders’ 
Association 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
pion pen. and grand champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car. 
cass over all breeds at the 1989 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, President 








duction and wool values. 


best Rams and Bulls he can buy. 








ROMELDALE SHEEP 


The question most important to- 
day to the Sheepman and his loan 
agency is how can he maintain the 
values in his Captal Loan on his 
Sheep, and how can he increase 
this value. 


Just one way: breed for replace- 
ment ewes, keep his ewe ages 
young and maintain a four-year 


breeding loan ase increasing his lamb percentages, quality of his pro- 
Increased values are established in flocks and nares by the use of the 


A. T. SPENCER & SON 


RAMS FOR SALE 
Telephone No. 8 60 Rams at National Sale Gerber, California 
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ing to the large number per pound (oye, | 
500,000) 5 to 10 pounds per acre js 
usually sufficient for seeding foothil 
range lands. The rate of seeding wil 
depend upon the quality of the seed 
the condition of the land to be seeded. 
the effectiveness of planting, and upon 
how quickly a full stand is desired, 
The cost of bulbils in recent years has 
been about 10 cents a pound. 


Stand Establishment 


Because competition with existing 
species for moisture frequently is in. 
tense and the growing seasons are short, 
bulbous bluegrass is naturally slow in 
establishing a full stand. It is well to 
limit or exclude grazing for one or two 
years after planting to insure satisfac- 
tory establishment. In years of favor- 
able moisture, or on sites where the 
soil is good and where competition is 
eliminated, the stand establishment is 
more rapid, but even under favorable 
conditions the seedlings literally grow 
on top of the soil and should be pro- 
tected for at least one year. On the 
drier sites, except during favorable 
growing seasons, bulbous bluevrass 
seedlings will probablv not exceed 2 or 
3 inches in height and mav have but 
3 to 6 small leaves. which drv un early 
during the first growine season. Be- 
cause of this manv seedings made in 
poor veats have been given un as com- 
nlete failures after the first vear. but 
in suhseovent vears fair stands have 
been found on the abandoned plots. 


Foraae Yields 


The total air-dry herbage vield of 
bulbous bluecrass on verv favoarahle 
sites, as shown bv snrine and fall clin- 
nines in 1937 and 19038. was 3734 
nownds ner acre. This camnares favor- 
ahlv with a vield of 2.507 nownds ner 
acre of cheaterass on cimilar cites dur- 
ine the same vears. When nalatahilities 
of the two sneries are considered the 
difference in the amount of nalatahle 
forage produced is increased hecance of 
the higher nalatabilitv of bulbous blue- 
erass, which is palatable even when 
dry, whereas cheatgrass is unnalatable 
when dry and the seeds possess awns 
which cause mouth iniury of young 
grazing animals. Field observations 
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show that cheatgrass produces almost 
nothing in poor years, and while bulbous 
bluegrass produces low yields it is 
much more productive than cheatgrass 
and hence is a superior plant on which 
to base a sustained livestock industry. 


Future Possibilities 


Stockmen report that bulbous blue- 
grass is eagerly taken by livestock and 
that all classes of stock do well on it. 
Bulbous bluegrass usually produces a 
heavy, viable seed crop and is capable 
of reseeding itself under moderate 
grazing. Very little forage is produced 
during the summer but the early spring 
growth combined with fall regrowth 
provides feed at the very times when 
it is most needed on the intermountain 
ranges. To increase the carrying ca- 
pacity of this type of range will not 
only improve the range but will relieve 
the grazing pressure on winter and 
summer ranges. The sites to which this 
grass is adapted are not now growing 
the quantity of feed that they are cap- 
able of producing. Generally also, the 
species now present have low value as 
livestock forage. The introduction of 
bulbous bluegrass on these poorer pro- 
ducing areas will tend to improve the 
site and at the same time produce an 
appreciable increase in total forage. 
Because bulbous bluegrass is not high- 
ly inflammable the damage to the soil 
and the vegetation likely to result from 
recurrent fires will be much reduced. 

Because of its growth habit bulbous 
bluegrass is best suited for reseeding on 
early spring and late fall range, such 
as occurs along the low foothills and 
valley edges of the intermountain re- 
gion. At higher elevations with more 
favorable summer rainfall and on the 
better foothill lands which possess soil 
of good moisture-holding capacity, it 
is exceeded in forage production by 
species better adapted to these more 
favorable sites, such as smooth brome, 
mountain brome, tall oatgrass, crested 
wheatgrass, slender wheatgrass, and 
blue wild-rye. It is on the large areas 
of poorer foothill ranges where the soil 
is thin and possesses little ability to 
hold moisture that bulbous bluegrass 
can be recommended and where it 
should increase the amount of pala- 
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John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


/ 


Our 1940 Offerings | 
Outstanding, Big-boned, 


600 Range-raised Rams 


500 Registered Young Ewes 


Long-stapled, Range-raised | 100 Good Old Ewes 
( SINGLE OR CAR LOTS 


Rams and Ewes 
PRICES REASONABLE 


Our Consignment for the 
National Ram Sale: 


“Quality,” a two-year-old 
proven sire. 

“Gold Dust,” a yearling top- 
notcher. 

Value,” another outstanding 
Yearling. 


Two pens of 5 registered rams 
and two pens of 12 range 
rams. 


All worthy of leading the 
Best Flocks 





“Gold Dust’ 


John K. Madsen, Proprietor 


PHONE 174 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 














RAMBOUILLET SHEEP FOR SALE 


Owing to advanced age (82 years now), I have decided to dispose 
of my wonderful band of purebred Rambouillet ewes and lambs. 


I have 1800 head of extra large and smooth, extra heavy shearing 
Rambouillet ewes; about one half of this band have an average of 
18% pounds of wool. 


I will have 800 ewe lambs and 200 rams of January lambing, 
plenty large and old enough to breed from this fall; 75 yearling rams 
of the same quality as the 5 cars I sold in one day at Casper, Wyoming, 
last year. Many sheepmen waited until after the Wyoming Ram Sale 
to see my sheep arrive; and many of them came to me personally and 
said, ‘Mr. Burlingame, you did not misrepresent your bucks in your 
ad." 


I want for my 
1800 ewes: $9.00 
800 ewe lambs: $7.00 
400 February and March ram lambs: $10.00 
200 January ram lambs: $20.00 
75 yearling rams: $25.00 
F.O.B. Cars here—September delivery. 


This is a great opportunity to acquire a wonderful band of pure- 
bred, range-raised sheep. 


E. C. BURLINGAME 


7 South Third Street, Walla Walla, Washington 
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Use Romneys 


Why be bothered with foot rot in your sheep? 
By using ROMNEYS, which are immune to foot 
rot, you can forget your foot rot. 

The Romney is also one of the finest mutton 
carcass types. he lambs are quick-maturing. 
It produces a good 7-inch staple of wool which 
blends well with your fine wools. 


The Romney makes you an ideal sheep and wool 
producer. 

One of the most rugged of all breeds, it will 
thrive under more adverse conditions than any 
other breed 


Every patron who has used Romneys has been 
a satisfied customer. You will like them. 


Rams and Ewes for Sale at All Times 
Prices Reasonable 


EUGENE C. TRIBBLE, Lodi, 


California 











IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


Iowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 
loading station? 


Lots of two to twenty double-deck carloads 
preferred; Iowa paid range sheep growers 
more than ten million dollars last year. 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 














ROMNEYS 


The Most Beautiful, All Around, of All Sheep, 
in Size, Shape, and Wool. Stand Moist Con- 
ditions Better than Any Others. 

Write for Particulars 


M. B. TRIBBLE 


RIO LINDA, CALIF. 














MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
x. 8, hardiness 
list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY ees Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 














CORRIEDALES 
The Dual Purpose Breed 


On the hooks, they give a delicious quality, 
high dressing, heavy loined Carcass. 

In the bag, a heavy weight, light email 
long stapled, premium priced Fleece. 

For Greater Profits: Breed Corriedales 
Write for new booklet and list of breeders. 


National Corriedale Sheep 


Association 
F. J. MOLINE, Sec’y. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards 
cago, Ii. 











table forage and the economic returns 
from the land. 

Mixtures of several species are usual- 
ly recommended for reseeding range 
lands, and on sites where favorable 
soil and moisture conditions prevail 
they are much used. Suitable mixtures 
for sites on which bulbous bluegrass is 
recommended have not yet been de- 
termined, but owing to the need for 
action, it is felt that seeding of this 
grass should be undertaken as the first 
step in the improvement of poorer 
ranges which are adapted to growing 
this species. Cheapness of seed, ease of 
sowing, and relative certainty of estab- 
lishment easily justify stockmen who 
possess this type of land to increase 
their forage supply and economic re- 
turns by planting a few acres of bul- 
bous bluegrass. 





U. S. Largest Buyer of 
Argentine Wool for 8 
Months Ending May 31 


IS year, for the eight months end- 

ing with May, the United States 
changed places with the United King- 
dom as the most important buyer of 
Argentine wool, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reported in its 
weekly Foreign Crops and Markets 
dated July 29. The United States took 
101 million pounds during this period, 
almost twice as much as in the previous 
year, and more than six times as much 
as the United Kingdom. 

The United States has so far taken 
much more than a third of the entire 
Argentine clip and over a fourth of that 
from Uruguay. United States wool 
purchases from Uruguay totaled 28 
million pounds, more than twice as much 
as last year. The United Kingdom this 
season has taken about 16 million 
pounds of Argentine wool compared 
with 88 million last year, and only 1,- 
423,000 pounds of Uruguay wool com- 
pared with 9,615,000 pounds last year. 

In the five seasons 1934 to 1939, 72 
per cent of Argentine wool exports and 
71 per cent of those from Uruguay 
went to five European countries—the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Germany and Italy. Excluding the 
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WORLD'S CHAMPION 
LINCOLN AND COTSWOLD 
RAMS 


For Sale 
Write or Wire 
Your Wants 


Show Rams 
Stud Rams 


Range Rams 


CRANDELL'S PRIZE SHEEP 


SILVERWOOD, MICH. 








LINCOLN AND LINCOLN. 
RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBRED RAMS 


See Our Consignment in the 
National Ram Sale: 


One Pen of 10 Polled 
Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Range Rams 
One Pen of 10 Lincoln- 
Rambouillet Range Rams 
With Horns 


MARK B. HANSON 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 





Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All_ memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. "Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 











SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

e 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

@ NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


euv Toombes, Managing Director 




















In Salt Lake, it’s the 


Newhouse Hotel 


The Home of Genuine Western 
Hospitality 
400 Rooms — 400 Baths 
$2 to $4 
Wholesome Food at Reasonable Prices 
The new MIRROR ROOM 
is the center of night-life gaiety. 
Dining, dancing. 


J. Holman Waters 
W. R. Sutton 
Managers 


Mrs. J. H. Waters 
President 








Wool Growers—Make the .. 


WILSON HOTEL 


Your Headquarters 


Most Centrally Located Hotel in 
Salt Lake City 
$1.00-$1.50 Completely Renovated 
FRANK E. ROBERTS, Owner 














Welcome, Wool Growers . . 
FOR FINE FOODS, 
Eat at 


Joe Vincent's 
CAFE AND RECREATION 
ROOM 
Open Day and Night 


48 East Second South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














United Kingdom, 45 per cent of Ar- 
gentine exports and 53 per cent of those 
from Uruguay went to continental 
Europe. In the same five seasons the 
United States took 19 per cent of Ar- 
gentine wool exports and 13 per cent 
of Uruguayan exports. 

No Argentine wool has gone directly 
to Germany this season, as compared 
with 42 million pounds last season, but 
there have been increases to Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Italy and Japan. Ex- 
ports for the 8 months were 230 million 
pounds, 17 per cent less than in the 
same period last year. Uruguayan wool 
exports for this year have been 92 mil- 
lion pounds, 6 per cent less than a year 
ago. Exports have been greatly in- 
creased to the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Japan. 

Although exports from both South 
American countries had been smaller 
than a year ago, wool sold and await- 
ing export had strengthened the market, 
until extension of war to important 
European buying countries made de- 
livery virtually impossible. This has 
depressed prices. 





Shearing Contest 


HEEP shearers from many states 
and Canada will compete at the 
International Live Stock Exposition 
next fall in a double-headed ‘shearing 
contest, one open to farm-flock state 
shearers and the other to those from 
all sections. 

The exposition will be held from No- 
vember 30 to December 7 in the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre at the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards, and the shearing 
contests will take place on Friday morn- 
ing, December 6. 

According to B. H. Heide, secretary- 
manager of the International show, cash 
prizes for this year’s event will be 
greatly increased over the amount of- 
fered last year. Prize money, as well 
as the power shearing equipment to be 
used in the contest, will be furnished 
by the Chicago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany. 

A total of $205 will be awarded in 
the Farm-Flock Contest. Contestants 
who have won state championships in 
contests held earlier in the season in the 








Where the Sheepmen Stay 


The Healy Hotel 


Opposite Union Station 


Ogden, Utah 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


158 REGENT ST. 
PHONE WAS. 2475 





WORK WANTED 


_ Mother, 38, and. Son, 20, would like posi- 
tions on sheep ranch as permanent cook and 
ranch help. Some wages, if possible. 


Address P. O. Box 643 


GRANDVIEW, WASHINGTON 











The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 





President 


John K. Madsen.............. .Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 
V. I. Pierce. Ozona, Texas 





Secretary-Treasurer 


Mrs. Dwight Lincoln ..........Marysville, Ohio 














Directors 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
D. T. Jones San Angelo, Texas 
W. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 





Joseph H. King Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard .....................Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 
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11th ANNUAL COLORADO RAM SALE 


MONTROSE, COLORADO — MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 
COL. EARL O. WALTER, Filer, Idaho, Auctioneer 


350 HEAD HAMPSHIRE AND SUFFOLK RAMS 


Full Description of Sale in September National Wool Grower. For further information, write: 
F. A. BRIGGS. rado 


, Cedaredge, O10) 

















UTAH'S BIG ANNUAL SHOW 


UrAH 
STATE 
FAIR 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Sept. [4 to 21 


New and finer exhibits in all departments—agriculture, 
livestock, home-making, industrial. Special 
entertainment features. 


“FLYING COLORS” 


Gigantic Revue with 70 People and 8 Circus Acts. 
5 Nights Starting Monday, September 16 


Make your plans now to be there! 






































WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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farm-flock states are eligible to com,| 
pete in this event. Six cash awards yj 
be offered: $100 for first, $50 for sec. 
ond, $25 for third, and $10 prizes fy 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth ranking 
winners. 

An International Open Contest yi 
be introduced this year, open to ql 
competitors. Three cash awards ar 
offered: $150 for first, $50 for second 
and $25 to the contestant placing third, 


Entries for both contests will be ac.f) 


cepted until November 25. Those iy 
charge of the event announce that uni. 
form, well-wooled market lambs wil 
be provided for shearing. 


Sears, Roebuck Do Their 
Own Labeling 


oe Roebuck and Company, who, 
through the years, have built up 
an exceptionally high standard of truth 





in advertising in their catalogs, have} 


now stepped to the front in the labeling 
of products sold in their stores. 

Mr. F. Eugene Ackerman, a strong 
advocate of legislation to make label- 
ing of fabrics compulsory, recently sent 
the Wool Grower the following item 
about the new program of Sears, Roe- 
buck: 


You may be interested to know that Sears, 
Roebuck and Company have announced 4 
widespread and complete informative label- 
ing job, which they got under way more 
than a year ago. Sears is advertising in local 
papers wherever stores are located that: 
“Sears puts it in writing . . . no guesswork 
when you shop at Sears. When you are 
teetering between the purchase of a $5.95 
item versus a $7.95 one, don’t guess at their 
values, read the informative label.” 

The head of the labeling division is Fred 
Hecht, formerly general merchandise man- 
ager of O’Neill & Company of Baltimore. 
He has worked with merchandise people and 
with testing laboratories to develop the in- 
formation which is attached to a wide 
variety of products including textiles. 

The labeling campaign was organized at 
Sears in response to the demands of its cus- 
tomers for more factual labels. Besides re- 
sulting in the dropping of many lines be- 
cause of deficiencies brought out by infor- 
mative labeling, Sears feels that the labeling 
program is of great value to its sales people. 

In addition to this general information 
campaign, Sears is shipping exhibits around 
to farm women’s groups, home economic 
classes and women’s clubs throughout the 
country. These exhibits were shown in 
7,000 places last year. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Colorado’s 14th Annual 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 16) 


of Eugene Ackerman of New York 
City, Mr. Wilson also gave the princi- 
pal points of the address prepared by 
Mr. Ackerman for delivery at the Colo- 
rado convention, on the battle of the 
textile fibers and the need for united 
defense against the inroads of synthetic 
fibers on the domain of wool. 

President John Reed of the Wyoming 
Association treated in a spirited manner 
the administration’s “blast at the sheep 
industry,” ‘through reciprocal trade 
treaties, its agricultural policy, and 
otherwise, and pleaded with growers to 
build up strong organizations, calling 
attention to the need for education of 
the public on the merits of lamb and 
wool, the cost of which must be borne 
by the producers. 

As director of grazing for the 
Grazing Service of the Department of 
the Interior, R. H. Rutledge declared 
that the administration and use of the 
range lands in the Taylor grazing dis- 
tricts were business propositions and 
should be approached, analyzed, and 
handled from that angle; that better 
organization among stockmen was need- 
ed to do their part of the work. The 
object of regulation of range use is to 
increase its carrying capacity through 
water development, prevention of ero- 
sion, and improved forage, Mr. Rut- 
ledge pointed out, and also strongly 
advocated working toward the perma- 
nent classification of range land for 
grazing use, such need being apparent 
in the efforts to chisel the federal range 
for mining claims and homesteads. 

Other interesting addresses were 
made by R. G. Plager of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; L. M. 
Pexton, general manager of the Denver 
Union Stock Yards; G. E. Totten, pres- 
ident, Central Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Denver; Tom Henritze; 
Paul T. Quick of the U. S. Biological 
Survey; John D. Hart of the Colorado 
Game and Fish Commission; James G. 
Brown, past president of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association; N. C. War- 
ten, president of the Colorado-Nebras- 
ka Lamb Feeders Association, and W. 
A. Spencer, Jr., of Denver. 
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Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Uteh 


CREDIT AVAILABLE 
- for - 
Sheepmen - Cattlemen 


416% 
INTEREST 
UTAH LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 

















MAKE THESE BANKS 
YOUR FINANCIAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


When you have financial problems consult 
with the officers of any of these banks that 
may be near you. They are prepared to 
serve you well and protect your interests. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 
National Association 


With branches at Ogden, Logan, Provo, Magna, 
Bingham, Richmond, Park City 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Of Salt Lake City 
With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


With branches at 
Boise, Blackfoot, Emmett, Gooding, Hailey, Idaho 
Falls, Jerome, Montpelier, Mountain Home, Nampa, 
Payette, Pocatello, Preston, Shoshone. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Member of 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 
Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 























MICHELS GRASS 
On The Range 


Michels Hybrid Grass is a cross 
between Mosida winter wheat and 
wild rye grass. Experimental plant- 
ings indicate great possibilities on 
the range. 


Big seed kernels free of hulls 
make it easy to get good stand. A 
perennial, Michels Grass produces 
heavy forage first year. Withstands 
drought and hard winters. 

Write for free descriptive folder 


and name of nearest dealer. Plant 
this fall. 


Northwestern Seed Growers, Inc. 


112 W. 6th Dept. W.G.-1 Moscow, Idaho 











Tattoo 

NEWAINERA Sts 

» ” xf 8 
TAGS Supplies 

Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, Vaccines 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 

INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 

240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 








For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Election of Officers 


The nominating committee moved 
that all officers be continued in their 
present positions: M. E. Noonen, 
Kremmling, president; Burt E. Haigler, 
Monte Vista, first vice president; J. S. 
Hofmann, Montrose, second vice presi- 
dent; and W. C. Osborn, Fruita, sec- 
retary, and the convention adopted 
their report unanimously. 


Convention Action 


The report of the wool marketing 
committee as adopted by the Colorado 
Association in convention: 

Gave hearty endorsement to wool promo- 
tion and collection of five cents a bag to 
finance it; urged earliest possible considera- 
tion and passage of the fabric labeling legis- 
lation by the House of Representatives, and 
the completion of the investigation of wool 
marketing practices by the special Senate 
committee with such remedial legislation as 
the findings justify; requested that all gov- 
ernment contracts be filled with domestic 
wool so long as the supply is adequate; op- 
posed use of substitutes in garments for the 
Army, Navy and C.C.C.; requested Tariff 
Commission to make necessary adjustments 
in tariff rates to offset the foreign exchange 
factor. 

In addition, feeling ‘that there is yet 
much to be desired in perfecting mar- 
keting methods,” the committee also 
asked the careful consideration by wool 
growers of the following methods: (1) 
sealed bids at time wool is shorn; 
(2) establishment of centrally situated 
wool warehouses where growers who do 
not wish to sell at current prices, or 
consign or store in the East can store 
their wool; (3) auctions; (4) consign- 
ment and storage near points of con- 
sumption. 

Wool growers’ ideas on lamb market- 
ing were expressed by the adoption of 
the committee’s report which: 

Urged that lambs be bought at central 
markets on a “quality and dressing basis,” 
and that “one price alley buying” be dis- 
continued; recommended that efforts be in- 
creased to have lamb used more generally 
by all state and national institutions and 
relief agencies; recommended cooperation 
with other agencies within the state in ad- 
vertising lamb; recommended that all fat 
lambs be marketed through facilities of- 
fered at central markets; heartily endorsed 
lamb promotion work started by National 
Wool Growers Association, and reiterated 
their request that livestock exchanges at all 


The National Wool Grow, 


the markets cooperate by collecting 75 cen, 
per car of lambs instead of the present 2 
cents which goes to the Meat Board, the a4. 
ditional 50 cents to be held by the Mey 
Board for spending under the direction of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 

On forest grazing, convention actioy 
asked: 

That changes in allotments and_ permis 
not be made until passed upon by proper ad. 
visory board of livestock men; that th 
Johnson bill (S. 3532) legalizing local ad. 
visory boards on national forests and pro. 
viding for a reasonable degree of stability jy 
use of the forest grazing be passed and thy 
it should be made to apply to all gover. 
ment administered lands; and that the For. 
est Service remain under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Stabilization of the livestock industry 
was requested by the committee on 
public domain by the early issuance of 
10-year permits by the Grazing Ser. 
vice, by no further creation of new 
parks, monuments, etc., or extension of 
such areas without the approval of state 
legislative bodies. 

The convention went on record as 
firmly opposing the rule under the ad- 
ministration of the Taylor Grazing Act 
which provides that the use of land and 
land alone shall be the sole basis for 
granting licenses, without taking into 
consideration that the operator, his 
livestock and his long use of the range 
must also be factors. 


The appointment of a committee 
consisting of the presidents of all local 
wool growers’ associations was author- 
ized by the adoption of the predatory 
animal committee’s report, to advise 
and work with the State Fish and Wild- 
life Service that the “predatory animal 
fund may be spent most advantageous- 
ly.” That report also requested that 
part of the funds returned to the graz- 
ing districts be used for predatory ani- 
mal control, and recommended that 
county commissioners be allowed to de- 
clare open seasons on big game when 
duly petitioned by residents of the 
county. 


It was also resolved that the presi- 
dent of the association should appoint 
policy committees to confer with, and 
recommend to the duly elected advisory 
board members of both the Forest Ser- 
vice and the Grazing Service any neces- 
sary changes in the codes governing the 
use of grazing lands. 
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August, 1940 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 24) 


ditions are not up to normal (July 22). 

Most of the wool grown here is sold 
in Portland. There were a few sales 
here in March, but none recently. It 
is estimated that 50 per cent of the 
wool has been consigned. 

The lamb crop was a normal one with 
those of the last two years, and fat 
lambs have been selling at 8 cents. I 
haven’t heard of any contracts on feed- 
er or whitefaced ewe lambs. 

John H. Smithson 


Mason City, Okanogan County 


Low ranges have dried unbelievably, 
but the brush feed and creek bottoms 
on the upper ranges are as good as 
the average on summer ranges. A heavy 
rain today (July 26) helped temporar- 
ily. 

Up to July 1, 71% cents was the price 
paid for feeder lambs in this area. 
June sales of wool at 2714 cents were 
reported, but nothing since then. About 
a third of the wool has been sold or 
consigned, most of it being sold out- 


right. 
XX 


Roosevelt, Klickitat County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been sub-normal since July 1, on the 
summer range, Mt. Adams. It has been 
unusually dry, with grasshoppers bad 
in some sections. 

The present price of fat lambs is very 
disappointing, and below earlier con- 
tracts. It looks as if feeder lambs will 
bring more money than the present 
price of fat lambs. Whitefaced ewe 
lambs have all been contracted in east- 
ern Oregon at 81% and 9 cents, as there 
are not many such lambs raised in 
Washington. 

There have been no recent sales of 
wool in this territory, most of it being 
sold around shearing time at around 27 
cents. Only a small amount has been 
consigned. 

Carl Svarverud 


IDAHO 


The early part of the month was ex- 
ceptionally warm, while the latter part 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing 


was cooler, being near normal in some 
places. Precipitation was negligible 
early in the month but was helpful 
later, improving some ranges locally. 
Pastures and ranges are still abnormally 
dry, however, and seriously need rain 
at lower levels. Livestock continue in 
satisfactory shape in all but the drier 
lower sections. 


MONTANA 


Warm weather early in the month 
was followed by temperatures near or 
somewhat below normal, favoring the 
growth of vegetation. Dry weather 
prevailed until the middle and latter 
part of the month, when general show- 
ers brought some relief, and locally 
material improvement. The north and 
east portions benefited most from the 
rain. Haying was hindered. Livestock 
continue in good shape. 


Delphia, Musselshell County 


Up to this date, the 22nd, July has 
been drier and warmer, and the range 
not so good as in the same period of 
1938 and 739, although the mustard 
and speargrass have increased. 

The number of lambs docked this 
year was about 5 per cent under last 
year’s. Feeder lambs are being con- 
tracted at 7% cents and whitefaced 
ewe lambs at 8 cents. More ewe lambs 
will be sold than in 1939. 

About 85 per cent of the wool has 
been sold, with some being handled by 
Merrion & Wilkins at Billings. The 
fleeces were from one to two pounds 
lighter in the grease and were sold, 
f.o.b. cars, at from 27 to 29 cents in 
June. 

L. W. Goffena 


Miles City, Custer County 


The feed conditions have been ex- 
cellent in this territory, better than 
they have been for years. The range 
has recovered remarkably well from 
the severe grasshopper plague which 
we experienced the two years previ- 
ous to this one, and one hardly ever 
sees a grasshopper now. July has been 
rather hot and dry, and if it continues 
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COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool cw 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $20.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.25 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





E-ough Sl COOPE R'S 
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‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


427 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
nt $4.00 





a Native American Forage 
ni 
Sampson's soumaes k Husbandry on 


Range an 4.50 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep............... 2.00 


Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding............-. 5.00 











Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MecCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 











to advertisers. 
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At 
that way it will have a damaging effect —. 
SHEEPMEN : on the range. HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
About two weeks ago there was a 
We have many customers and ex- 
cellent distributing facilities for || series of sealed bid wool sales in this TOP MAKERS 
cea Py pe a gg gen territory with representatives from 19 | 253 Summer Street Boston. Mazz, 
Commission only. wool houses attending them. The prices 





Write for our Special Sheep Bulletin bid were well in line with the Boston 


. . market at the time, ranging from 24 
Martin, Blomquist & Lee to 27 cents. Most growers were re- AN OUTSTANDING WOOL 


Commission Co. luctant to sell at those prices because STORAGE & SALES SERVICE 


Union Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. of the previously reported higher @ For aggressive wool growers we offer 
prices from other sections. However, complete, safe, federal-licensed warehousing 


* ° facilities; up-to-the-minute market information; 
i ly 2 ba’ 
at this time (Ju y 5) sales bly well economical sales service; well-lighted sample 


over 60 per cent of the wool has been room for the display of grower-owned clips; 
B L A my K E i S moved. PS i and expert handling of wool 
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Some feeder lambs have been con- @ FS, Vid 
for tracted to date at as high as 734 cents. Ti aN Doo ——_——— 
Y our WwW oo j A number of growers have been trying €9 WESTERN WOOL STORAGE C0, 
to sell the wether end for 8 cents and OE 23s NN. W. IRVING «ann 
You can swap your wool for Fine the ewe end for 9 cents, but no sales 
Jack Frost Pure Virgin Wool Blan- have been made at those prices yet. 
kets. Every wool grower should Crow Rock Ranch TENTS 
become acquainted with these 
wonderful blankets. Polson, Lake County 
oe at Say Tee Weather conditions were tough here 
Original until the last week in July when we 
UTAH WOOLEN MILLS had some good rains. We’ve had fires 
24-30 Richards Street all over the high mountains, but our 
Salt Lake City feed has been good, and at present (Au- WAGON COVERS 
gust 4) it is the best we have had in a 
the past three years. Anything in Canvas 
The wool of this section is all sold; ee ee 
Marketing, Western I think ours was the last. We just load- - ADAMS CO 
Wools Since 1921 ed out three carloads at 30 cents. The Pigg “a sre wai 
price range has been 25 to 30 cents. ‘ 
Pacific Not much wool has been shipped on 
consignment this year. 
Wool Growers Our lamb crop is about the same size vali Pieraan "Self, Chaching 
184 N. W. 14th Ave. as that of 1939. Seven and 8 cents have ¥ 
PORTLAND, OREGON been paid for lambs, but most of the EAR TAGS 
ye eit atin —— fat lambs will be shipped, starting Sep- 67 W. Becadwey « Sak Lake City, Unsh 
California - ” tember 1st to 10th. Pulocn Mheep the. Send For Free Samples 
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The Oldest Exclusive Sheep Commission Firm 








We do a strictly commission business — No speculating — 





And work for the interest of the producer at all times. 


GERALD DESMOND A. K. MILLER JOHN SMITH Cc. E. COYLE J. CLARK EASTES 
Ogden Denver Omaha Omaha Chicago 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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August, 1940 


WYOMING 


Temperatures steadily above normal 
or unseasonably warm, with much 
bright sunshine and considerable wind, 
were unfavorable for pastures and 
ranges at all levels excepting the moun- 
tains. Rains were confined to light, 
scattered showers. Mountain forage is 
curing rapidly, while ranges at lower 
levels are already cured. Stock water 
is very scarce. Most livestock are still 


| jn comparatively good condition. 


Douglas, Converse County 


The range is very dry (August 6), 
with feed burned up and badly in need 
of rain. 

Slightly fewer lambs have been raised 
in this district this year. Growers are 
asking 71% cents for their feeders and 
8 cents for whitefaced ewe lambs. 
About half of the wool grown here has 
been sold. I received 25% cents for 
mine. 

Carroll S. Mohr 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Temperatures continued from ab- 
normally warm to unfavorably hot as 
the month progressed, the weather be- 
ing much too hot for best crop growth 
in the western portion where rains 
were much lighter. Showers occurred 
over the eastern portion which were 
beneficial, but farther west the land 
needs rain. “Good, prolonged rain im- 
mediately would help,” the last report 
says. 


Colome, Tripp County 


This is one of the driest Julys on 
record. The summer range is so dry 
(July 23) that grain feeding is neces- 
sary. We quit feeding on May 15 and 
started again July 15. There has been 
no rain since the first week of June. 

Our lamb crop was about normal, 
probably a little larger than in 1939, 
if any different at all. No lambs have 
been sold here yet, except some winter 
lambs that went to market at 10 to 
10% cents. 

Most of the 1940 wool clip, at least 
95 per cent of it, has been sold, very 
little shipped: on consignment. We sold 
the wool of the Rosebud Wool Growers 














219,075 LAMBS 


were received at the Ogden Stockyards during the Month of July. 


OGDEN REPRESENTS THE CENTRAL MARKETING SYSTEM 
SERVING WESTERN SHEEP PRODUCERS, PROVIDING FOR 
THEM A MECHANISM WHICH PLACES THE PRODUCT 
WHERE IT IS WANTED, WHEN IT IS WANTED. 


This system consists of adequate rail service, handling 
facilities, yard crews, feeding, and distribution from the 
West to the East Coast. 


“You Get the Most for Your Money at a Central Market” 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKY ARDS 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Bert of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis. Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay _ racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








The “Wooltes” are Yoving 
Marhetward 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Careful handling, the full strength of values, prompt returns are 
assured you when you consign “the Clay Way”—which is and will continue 
to be “the Safe Way.” 

We do not pull for any one market. We cooperate with shippers with 
the object of selling their stock at that point where returns bid fair to 
be the best. 


For the full measure of satisfaction consign to 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission 
at 11 Leading Markets 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 











Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 Horlacher & Hammond's Sheep.__.....—...82.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Sampson’s Native American 
Management 4.00 Forage Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................. 5.00 
Range and Pastur........--------ce-c-ssee 4.50 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
309 MecCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Association on June 19 at 30 cents. 
There was 47,000 pounds of it, mostly 
medium wool with an average shrink of 
60 per cent, although the shrinkage on 
some of it runs as high as 66 per cent. 


since 1937. Feed conditions are only 
fair on the summer range (July 23). 

Practically all the sheepmen here 
lamb in May, and have sold no lambs 
as yet. The crop is about as large as 


The National Wool Crow 


New England Note 


T the summer field meeting of th 
New England Wool Growers Ag 
sociation, held at South Woodstock 
Vermont, recently James G. Watson of 


Henry A. Graham that of 1939. 


Our wool is practically all unsold and 
will be consigned unless price changes 
start the selling locally. 


Fox Ridge, Meade County 


It has been very dry here since July 
1, as has been the case every summer 


editor of 
New England Homestead, predicteg) 
that sheep raising will return to New 
England as a necessary division of the: 
farm program. There were 700 in at 
tendance at the gathering. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, a 


Roy E. Haines 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


COMMERCIAL 


BRANDS, DIPS, EARTAGS, ETC. 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews 
Intermountain Stamp Works 
Salt Lake Stamp Co 


CAMP WAGONS, TENTS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co 
Smith & Adams Co 


FEEDS AND FEED YARDS 








Globe Mills 

Morris Feed Yards 
Northwestern Seed Growers, Inc 
Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd 





First Security Banks 
Utah Livestock Production Credit Assn 
Wasatch Livestock Loan Co 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 





Healy Hotel 
Newhouse Hotel 
Utah Hotel 

Joe Vincent’s Cafe 
Wilson Hotel 


Armour & Co 

Paragon. Printing Co 
Safeway Stores 

Salt Lake Engraving Co 
Peter Spraynozzle 

Utah State Fair 

Work Wanted 


STOCK YARDS AND COMMISSION FIRMS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 
John Clay & Co 

Denver Stock Yards Co 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Martin, Blomquist & Lee 
Ogden Union Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 


Houghton Wool Co 
Pacific Wool Growers 
Utah Woolen Mills 


CORRIEDALES 


TOD Tr arn it ig tht ot a ee ah 42 


King Bros. Co 

J. W. Matthews 

M. Moncreiffe . fea te ME 
National Corriedale ‘Sheep “Association. 


COTSWOLDS 
GREE Ue RO nico vs ccs screens desea siiceadcewinstsdtceud sco 


HAMPSHIRES 


Alberta Hampshire Sheep Breeders’ Assn......................... oesceesire 
American Hampshire Sheep Assn stalescavgercteenee 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

Foothills Farm 

R. W. Hogg & Sons 

J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons 

Walter P. Hubbard 

M. Moncreiffe ....... see sa dateanye cea lacs va'nisdclueea cece 
Mt. Haggin Land & ‘Livestock Co.. 

Albert Pearson .............. hatenbiaees Sees ee laa aattate eieeaes te 


LINCOLNS 

Crandell’s Prize Sheep 
T. L. Patrick 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
Mark B. Hanson 








MISCELLANEOUS 
American & Delaine Merino Record Assn 
American Shropshire Registry Assn 
American Southdown Breeders Assn 
Fred Chandler 
BPO CO Ge COT IIMION CO. ooo cicece ence cececenvessansnsccncvesenceossercel 
oa sae ere ee RO ee EP © Ae) 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Atherican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn....................... 
Voyle Bagley : 
E. C. Burlingame ..... ie docs cadbnccceceaten 
Ephraim Progressive ‘Rambouillet ‘Breeders. 
King Bros. Co... Spare pee eerie maces ocgy daveasshpkaw tease ce a 
J. K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm.. ‘ 


A. T. Spencer & Son 


Eugene C. Tribble 
M. B. Tribble 


SUFFOLKS 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Michael Barclay 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Fairfield Stock Farm 
W. P. Hubbard 
. Suffolk Sheep Assn 
. O'Neil . fevihics See 
Sutbetiedaae Meadows | 
Thomas & Patrick 
Howard Vaughn 
J. J. Wolton 








